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Primary Education, September, 1919 





A Story Method Class Taught by Miss Helena Pearson of Whitman, Mass. 


Although school was closed for six weeks, because of sickness, this class during the first year read 23 standard first, second and third year books. This enviable rec ord is typical 


of Story Method results. Miss Pearson has used this method four years. 
as I have had this year. -In previous years the children lacked independence. 
of mastering new words is considered wonderful by those who have heard them read.” 


Three years ago she wrote: 
Now I am seldom called upon for help. They 


“TI have never had such splendid results in Phonic work or such fine readerr 
ve read twenty books this year, and their power 


“Tell Me a Story” 


HIS is the natural plea of every child that has 

ever enjoyed the delight of listening to a charming 

story. When my niece, a tiny tot of three, with 

golden locks and eyes of deepest blue, climbs 
upon my lap and cuddles down and wistfully pleads, “Tell 
me a story,” and when her little sister with raven locks 
and soft brown eyes climbs up beside her and repeats 
the teasing plea, I know that they are speaking the desire 
of children all over the world. They are giving expres- 
sion to one of the most deeply implanted desires in the 
human race. They are repeating the plea that has come 
so often from the lips and eyes of my own children. They 
are repeating the plea that has come from your children, 
and from every child whose mother or teacher has ever 
told it a charming story. Hence all great teachers have 
taught through story. 

One of the greatest assets that any successful primary 
teacher can possess is the ability to tell a story in such 
a manner as to delight her hearers. So valuable is this 
ability to tell a delightful story that in many cities the 
schools employ teachers who devote their entire time to 
story telling. 

Every child that has heard one fascinating story wants 
to hear another. Every mother’who has told such a 
story to her children, and every teacher who has charmed. 
her children with a story must recall the oft repeated request, 


ROSINA R. MERRIT, Supervisor of Practice, State Normal School, Oshkosh, 
Wis. 


“The best results I have ever seen in primary reading and spellin were secured 
by following this method. I heartily recommend it as the most scientific and interest- 
ing method I know.” 


LILLIAN CHANEY, Winston-Saler, N. C. 


“The ‘learning to read’ process, as you unfold it, is so simple and attractive that 
every child responds with deli ht and enthusiasm; and the early and easily acquired 
independence of the pupils will recommend your method to every primary teacher. 


STATE SUPT. M. P. SHAWKEY, of W. Virginia. 
“T am convinced that your method has t merit in it. It is founded on natural 
laws, and is bound to produce good results.” 


MAUD L. DUNCAN, Mitchell,,S. Dak. 


“Th seen a method that I enjoy as I do this. 
in nck eee ‘aad the children dearly love the five little fairies and the dwarfs. 


There is an inspiration 


SUPT. JOHN F. BARNHILL, Parsons, Kans. 
“Tomy mind no primary room is well equipped without these books. 


Write for our special 30 day offer. 


G. W. LEWIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


? 


“Tell usa story.” Then, as each story has been finished, 
who can forget the persistent “Tell us another story”? 

Can any mother or any teacher have the heart to ignore 
such a plea? Can she afford to deny it at any cost? By 
heeding it she can mold the character of her children 
as the potter molds his clay. Not only can she inspire 
them with the desire to read these and other stories for 
themselves, but as thousands of teachers and mothers 
have done, she can procure a series of charming stories 
which, when told, as if by magic, will give her children 
the key that will open up to them all the treasures of story 
land; a key that will enable them with ease and pleasure 
to recognize in the written and printed language every 
thing that is already familiar to them through oral language; 
and that will make them independent readers and spellers 
in the shortest possible time. 

These stories form the basis of THE LEWIS STORY 
METHOD OF TEACHING READING AND SPELL- 
ING, with which marvelous results have been achieved. 

Classes of ordinary first grade pupils, during their 
first year, have read eight primers, eight first, seven second 
and two third readers, or more than 3400 pages. 

Thousands of primary teachers and educators in promi- 
nent positions recommend the Story Method in the highest 
terms. 


Here are a few brief quotations from some of these: ~ 


SISTERS OF THE HOLY CROSS, St. Joseph's School, Pocatello, Idaho. 


“T am very much pleased with it. It is the most practical and thorough method 
I have yet seen. I shall take pleasure in recommending the method to other teaehers. 
Sincerely yours, Sister M. Pacifica 


PROF. T. J. COATES, President Eastern Kentucky State Normal School, 
Richmond Ky. 
“T thoroughly believe in what he has. He has given you all the good features o! 
the best modern methods of teaching reading and none of the objectionable features. 


M. SCHWALMEYER, Florida State College for Women, Office of the Presi- 
_dent, Tallahassee, Fla. 


“T think the book the most concise and yet complete compendium of reading that 
I have seen, for all classes, irrespective of grades. 


LILLIAN LIPPMAN, Chancellor Ave. School, Irvington, N. J. 


“T am well pleased with the results obtained. The teaching of reading has been 
more of a pleasure than ever before in my seven years’ experience. No other class 
has shown such a lively interest and pleasure in their work, and no other class has 
been able to read so many books during the year. I am so delighted with the results 


fy > 


obtained in spelling.’ 


Read “Problems in Teaching Reading” on page 30 of Normal Instructor and Primary Plans 


4559 Forrestville Avenue, CHICAGO 
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PRIMARY SEAT WORK, 


SENSE TRAINING AND GAMES 
By Laura R. Smith 


A new book that solves the seat work problem for the primary 
teacher. It presents simple and definite instructions for carry- 
ing out a great variety of interesting educative exercises with 
many helpful illustrations. Suggestions for best carrying seat 
work are first given, after which follow: Distribution and 
care of material; 69 observation and imit tion exercises, with 
over 100 illustrations; 16 exercises in pz er folding with 20 
illustrations; 50 exercises in paper cutting and construction, 
with over 100 illustrations; 9 exercises in stringing; 24 exercises 
in clay modeling, and 5in sand-table work, with 32 illustrations; 
20 color exercises; 13 exercises in weaving, with 12 illustrations? 
5 exercises in stick printing, with 21 illustrations; 12 exercises 
in sewing, with 20 illustrations; 10 miscellaneous suggestions; 
50 exercises in reading and language, with 12 illustrations; 32 
exercises in phonics and spelling, with 10 illustrations; 57 
exercises in number, with 12 illustrations; 19 exercises in writing 
and drawing, with 15 illustrations; 54 schoolroom games. 


Every teacher will want a copy of this new book. 160 pages, 
cloth, 60 cents. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS FOR PRIMARY TEACHERS 


Games and Rhymes for Language Teaching in the First Four 
Grades. By Deminc. Just Published. 128 pages, cloth, 
75 cents. ’ 

Language Games for All Grades, with Cards, By Deminc. 
Cloth, 75 cents. 

Number Games for Primary Grades. By Harris AND WALDO, 
Cloth, 60 cents. 

Moody Number Games, Series 1 and 2. Cards and Teacher’s 
Manual. Each, 75 cents. 

Simplex Class Record. Cloth, 35 cents. 

Best Memory Gems. By SrmvpeLar. Paper, 20 cents. 

Easy Things to Draw. By Avucsspurc. Paper, 35 cents. 


Complete 1920 Catalog of Books, Helps and Supplies mailed 
free upon request. 
BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY, Publishers 
312 W. Randolph St., Dept. Bl CHICAGO 
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The Largest and . mom 
. i 
Most Complete 3 
Ours he 
Book of its Kind— 


Describes and Illustrates 


Teachers’ Desks Supplementary Readers 
Bookcases Teachers’ Books 
Pupils’ Desks The Plan Books 
Blackboards Library Books 
Crayons Reference Works 

Ma Methods 

Globes Aids 

Charts Question Books 
Writing Paper Seat Work Books 


Seat Work Materials 


Drawing Paper 
Kindergarten Materials 


Construction Paper 


Flags Industrial Materials 
Domestic Science Equipment Plays 

Manual Training Equipment Dances 

Laboratory Equipment * Games 

Janitors’ Supplies; etc. Drills 


Recitation Books, etc. 


Upon receipt of a post card request 
we will send you a copy postpaid 


A. FLANAGAN COMPANY—CHICAGO 
Address Dept. P. 521 South Laflin Street 


A ogue 

















PRIMARY ART SUPPLIES 


“MANUAL ARTS TABLETS” 


By Mary H. Montiete 


A series of Tablets covering the work of Primary grades. Outline drawings, 
cover designs and vocabulary, for work in cutting, coloring, booklet making, 
sentence building, etc. Size 9x12. Price, 40 centseach. By mail, 50 cents. 


“STICK PRINTING’ SUPPLIES 


Are your children learning Design and Color by “Stick Printing”? As 
easy and delightful as play. We carry a complete line of sticks, pads, dye, 
etc. 

Box No. 1 containing 6 sticks, 3 color caps in cardboard box, postpaid, 15 cents. 

Send for Special Circular 


‘“‘PRANG DRAWING PAPERS” 


“A Prang Paper to Meet Every Need” 


Cream Manila Black Cross Section 
Gfay Manila Bogus Drawing Paper 
White Water Color “Ricene”’ Tracing Paper 
Gray Cross Section “Enginex” Papers 
White Cross Section “Prismo’’ Papers 

Cream Cross Section “Construction”’ Papers 


(Sample Books of these Pape,s sent Free to Teachers) 


PRIMARY ASSORTMENT 
Contains 20 sheets Cream Manila, 5 sheets Gray Manila, 1 sheet Bogus, 
6 sheets Assorted Colored Construction Papers. Price, per package, 15 cents. 
“STIXIT”’ PASTE 


“The Stickiest Paste in Town” 


A combination of Paste and Glue. Ideal for all school work. The cheapesé 
because the best. Put up in 4 oz. tubes; also in tin cans from 14 pint to 1 lien. 


‘*PERMODELLO”’ 
The Permanent Modeling Clay — Worns Like Magic 
A new Modding, Clay that sets and becomes hard as stone without firing. 


Opens up new problems in Primary Hand Work, jewelry work. bead work, for 
all grades. Send for illustrated Circular. Pound can, postpaid, 60 cents, 


“MODELIT”’ 


This is an indestructible Wax Modeling Clay that always stays soft. Post- 
paid, per pound, 50 cents. 


REED AND RAFFIA 
Send for Descriptive Circular. of Sixes and Prices 


THE PRANC COMPANY 
1922 Calumet Ave., CHICAGO —30 Irving Place, NEW YORK 

















2 A Series With a New Idea 
LIPPINCOTT’S SCHOOL PROJECT SERIES 


Edited by W. P. RUSSELL, A.B., Ph.D. 
Dean, College of Education. University of lowa 


PROJECTS IN THE PRIMARY GRADES 


By ALICE M. KRACKOWIZER 


Introduction by Dr. F. G. Bonser, 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University 


221 pages, 12 illustrations. Cloth, net, $1.28 


“In subject matter and method it is a departure from 
traditional school practice . . . so flexible in organization 
that the material may be used in the kindergarten, first, 
second, and third grades. . . . The book contains many 
outlines which are practical and suggestive . . . enriching 
the curriculum and unifying the kindergarten and the 
primary grades in an organic way.” — School Life, published 
by the Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C. 


This new and fruitful method of making education a 
vital part of the child’s life, uses its natural activities and 
interests as the basis for all the subjects of study. Every 
aspect of racial rience may be used in these school 
projects; social and industrial activities, art, literature; and 
the formal elements of education are mastered with ease in 
the child’s eagerness to achieve the general aim of the 
project. How this is accomplished is indicated in numerous 
outlines, with illustrations and a full bibliography of help- 


ful material. 
Correspondence solicited 





J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Chicago Boston PHILADELPHIA Montreal London 
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PRIMARY EDUCATION FOR 1919—1920 
Not ** What does it cost?” but ** Does it pay me?” 


You Cannot Afford not to 
Continue Your Subscription 





Announcement of Special Features for the year 


The coming year is one of great doubt and _ uncer- 
tainty in almost every direction. Will the schools go on 
as they are now constituted, each town taking the same 
course and determining the wages and character of its 
teachers, or will the schools be gradually federalized, and 
the teachers receive profes- 


The extent of illiteracy in this country, revealed by the 
draft, has surprised and alarmed us all. Evidently we must 
concentrate on English as well as Civics. And especially is 
this truein the Primary Schvol. It is not enough to teach 
correct pronunciation and spelling. Our children must 

love their mother tongue and 





sional salaries? Will the 
present alignment of grades 
continue or shall we break 
the old schools into fresh 
groups with a system of state 
universities at the head? No 
one knows. 


“The schools, however con- 
stituted, have a great and all- 
important task before them — 
to combat the insidious evil 
of Bolshevism by teaching 
the principles of good citizen- 
ship in season and out of 
season as they never have 
been taught before, and by 
giving every child a good 
working command of the 
English language. To do this 
it may be necessary to simplify 
the course of study or re- 
organize the schools. 

These two subjects are all- somewhere. 
important for the coming year 
and both Primary Epvuca- 
TION and PopuULAR EDUCATOR 
will devote themselves to help- 
‘ng teachers in the task by 
every means in their power. 


Miss Leighton will continue 
her civics lessons in both 
magazines. Some of the re- 
sults of the work done in 
the experiment stations main- 
tained by the National Security 
League will be embodied in 
these lessons as well as methods 


to you. 





Continue to keep in touch educa- 
tionally with the world—as a sub- 
scriber of PRIMARY EDUCATION, you 
keep informed of the advanced edu- 
cational thought of the day. You 
profit by the exchange of ideas that 
other teachers have painstakingly 
and successfully worked out — the 
“telling you how” this troublesome 
problem of the reading class, the 
arithmetic class, in discipline, and a 
hundred other difficulties have been 
successfully met by some teacher 


YOU know no truly progressive 
teacher can afford not to profit by 
the experience of other teachers. 


You cannot visit all the schools of 
the country, so PRIMARY EDUCA- 
TION will continue to bring the ideas 


reverence it too greatlv to 
abuse it by vzu's.. _g or 
careless enunciation. But how 
are we going to give them 
this feeling with our large 
classes composed of all sorts 
and conditions? 


This, too, is going to be 
an experiment. For one 
thing, try teaching the old 
nursery rhymes and folk tales 
from the very kindergarten. 
PrmaArY EpucaTION will sug- 
gest a wealth of material for 
teachers to use. Some of it 
will be illustrated by repro- 
ductions from famous picture 
books and accompanied by 
old folk tunes or modern setting 
of the words. 


Every issue will contain a 
number of short stories, for 
supplementary reading or lan- 
guage lessons with full direc- 
tions for their use. 


Teachers who need still 
further help will find it in 
Miss McCain’s articles, ““Eng- 
lish in the Grades,” which 
begin in this issue. 


A set of Seat Work Exercises 
for first and second grades 
with a weekly program pre- 
pared by a normal school 
teacher will run through the 
year in Primary EDUCATION. 








tried successfully during the 
past year in various schools 
throughout the country. Miss Leighton has been asked to 
help revise the New York State Civics Syllabus, and 
she will be in a position to give teachers the very best 
possible advice. 


A set of English Nursery rhymes 
with music and an illustration 
in outline to be colored, will furnish booklet pages for the year. 

Picture Lessons have been prepared by the Supervisor 
of Art in the public schools of Springfield, Mass. Look for 
the first one in October. 


Is not any one of the Special Features for this year 
worth the subscription price of two dollars to you? 


RENEW YOUR SUBSCRIPTION PROMPTLY 


PRIMARY EDUCATION COMPANY BOSTON 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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Our New 1919 Catalogue is Ready 


It contains 1600 miniature illustrations, - 
tiny pictures that are helpful in ‘select- 


ing the subjects you want. 


It contains a Boston Edition picture, a 
New York Edition picture, a bird picture 
in natural colors, four Small Size pic- 
tures, and, for the present, a Ten Cent 


Size picture on paper 9x12. 


The Catalogue also contains 





The First Houses in Plymouth 


The Perry Pictures Company 





The Fog Warning Winslow Homer 


54 PICTURES for which, if we sold them (This is one of the One Cent Size, on paper 3 x 314.) 
separately, we should charge 54 cents. 


64 pages in all in this Catalogue. The |? pry Pi 
We will send you this Catalogue contain- 6 errV ctures 


ing all of the pictures named above 


One Cent Size. 3x3}. For 30 or more. 
FOR A DIME ~_ Two Cent Size. 5x8. For 15 or more. 
IF YOU SEND Three Cent Size. 7*9. For 15 or more, 
FOR IT NOW Ten Cent Size. 10x12. For 5 or more. 
Piensp: 25° WEDSSE SRS fee teh" te 
not send for 


the Cata- Promise yourself that your girls and boys shall 


. know something of the 
logue with- WORLD'S GREATEST PICTURES 
out enclos- 


ing the dime] Use them in teaching language, geography, litera- 
ture, history, and especially in picture study. 


Box 1, Malden, Massachusetts 
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Action, Imitation and Fun Series 


of Primers and First Readers 
L. PRATT’ CHADWICK 


This series consists of one phonic reader, which is a basic text, and ten supplementary readers, based on 
stories dear to childish hearts. These supplementary readers are carefully graded and form an ideal series through 
which to develop both sight reading and soundinterpretation. Each book is complete in itself and independent 
of the others. Each may be used with any system of teaching reading. The illustrations, in adition to being 
pleasing to cl“zren, are of such nature as to inspire creative imagination. ; 


2ASIC PRIMER . STORY PRIMERS 
Little People’s Sound Primer (128 pp) 40 cents The Little Red Hen 40 cents 
The Three Pigs 40 cents 
FIRST READER STORY BOOKS The Three Bears 40 cents 
Puss in Boots— Reynard the Fox 40 cents 
Jack and the Beanstalk — Diamonds and Toads-— ADVANCED STORY PRIMERS 
Sleeping Beauty 40 cents Three Little Kittens — Chicken Little 40 cents 
o the Giant Killer 40 cents Red Riding Hood — The Seven Kids 40 cents 
p O’ My Thumb — Tom Thumb 40 cents Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew 40 cents 


Boston New York EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING co. Chicago San Francisco 


They HAVE FOUND 
THEIR MITTENS! 








Stories that are dear 
to Childish Hearts 
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RHYME AND STORY READERS 


By Etta AustTIn BLAISDELL and MAry FRANCES 
BLAISDELL 


THE RHYME AND STORY PRIMER 


“Story-approach ”’ method, with emphasis on phras- 
ing. Mother Goose vocabulary. All pictures in 
colors. Price, 40 cents. 


RHYME AND STORY FIRST READER 


“Story-approach” method. Emphasis on phrasing. 
Profusely illustrated in color. Price, 40 cents. 


WIDE AWAKE JUNIOR: An Easy Primer 


Really the easiest primer—and the largest. Care- 
fully graded. All pictures in color. Vocabulary, 200 
words. Price, 40 cents. 

The new book in the series of Wide-Awake Readers. 


For Grade I: CHERRY TREE CHILDREN, 50 cents 
BOY BLUE AND HIS FRIENDS, 54 cents 


For Grade Il: THE OUTDOOR BOOK, 54 cents 
STORIES FROM A MOUSEHOLE (1918), 60 cents 
BUNNY RABBIT’S DIARY, 54 cents 


For Grade 111: AMERICAN HISTORY FOR LITTLE FOLKS, 60c, 
PLAY AWHILE: A DRAMATIC READER, 65c. 
MERRY ANIMAL TALES, 65 cents. 
IN THE GREEN FIELDS (1919), 60 cents 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 623 SO. WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 








teaspoonful of 





Mental 


come frequently from lack of health-givin 
phosphates in the nerve cells and tissues. 


Brain-Fag and 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


in a glass of cool water assists to renew the ener- 

vated anddepletedelements and quench the thirst, 

acting as a splendid tonic andinvigorator. Non- 

alcoholic, pleasant to take and readily assimilated. 
Sold by Druggists 

Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
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“CRAYOLA” 


Gives Full, Rich 
Color Effects 


Don’t spoil your blackboard 
work with crayons that are life- 
less. Use “Crayola”? Crayons— 
they are made in the old-fash- 
ioned high quality way—stand 
out in strong contrast to the 
blackboard—work smooth and 
free because they donot contain ~ 

grit—and are a source of delight to the user. 











No one who is interested in good color work ever 
changes from “Crayola” after the first trial. Get 
them at your local dealers—write to. us for his name. 







Let us send our interest- 
ing brochure,“ What the 
Average Teacher May 
Accomplish in Blackboard 
Drawing.” Enclose 50c 
and we will include a 
box of Lecturers’ Square 
Colored Chalk. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
81-83 Fulton Street, 





NEW YORK 


Games 
That Children Like 


are one of the many excellent fea- 
tures of Hamilton’s Essentials of 


Arithmetic — Book One. 


They not 


only give variety and interest to the 
work, but they lead the little pupil 
to think of arithmetic as something 
useful in his everyday life—not as 


a mere schoolroom task. 


Teachers will find this new series unusu- 
ally rich in teaching aids and devices. 
The problem material is especially good. 





HAMILTON’S 


ESSENTIALS OF ARITHMETIC 


A NEW TWO-BOOK SERIES 
Book One is for Grades 2, 3, 4 and § 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati 














Chicago 


Boston Atlania 
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Keeping the Parent-Teacher Association to Its 


True Work 


Mrs. Z. C. Thornburg 


her pillar of cloud by day and her pillar of fire 
by night. 

As never before do yearning mother eyes face 
facts and figures concerning child life. As never before 
are mothers realizing that if it is worth while to defend 
our country, it is worth while to breed the best kind 
of defenders. 

Stony is the pillow of the mother who is “proud of the 
brains of her children but desperately ashamed of their 
souls,” and happy is she who has taught and wrought 
that the brotherhood of man is based upon the father- 
hood of God. Happy is she who has been able to build 
up healthy bodies, to iron-clad lips against the lie, who 
has enabled her sons to be deaf and blind to the swish 
of unholy skirts, the glitter of tainted money, who has 
taught her brood that “Not to die rich, but to live richly” 
makes one winner of the great fight, makes one the master 
of his fate, the captain of his soul. Facing child facts 
and figures which“have not all been pleasant to look upon, 
the Parent-Teacher Association has a clearer vision that 
it is only worth while when it “hews to the line,” when 
it studies as never before the child and its encircling 
arms, the home, the school and the community. 

“They who have no vision perish.” The Parent- 
Teacher Association which has had its vision centers on 
the child; with this vision it does not expend its energies 
and moneys on the buying of victrolas, window shades 
and equipment which are the realm of the Board of Edu- 
cation, but instead, with this vision it provides a scholar- 
ship for poor ambitious John, it takes care of its needy 
and afflicted. 

With this vision it never takes a hand in the adminis- 
trative side of the schools. It never petitions for the 
Teturn of a teacher who has been dropped or transferred, 
it never airs a grievance. It educates that grievances 
ate to be taken to the proper sources by the parents affected, 
but not by the Parent-Teacher Association. 

It is a child study circle where young mothers are taught 
that great truth without which no mother can be winner 
mm the fight, self conquest, for “No ene is free to command 
who has not command of himself.” All down the centuries 
have wise men and women seen the child as the prophecy, 
the hope, of a brighter, happier day. And in the faces 
of our innocent children do we see the hope of everlasting 
peace with its spiking of cannon and sheathing of saber. 
Js the child worth intensive study? 


. S never before does the nation see the child as 





The Parent-Teacher Association which adheres to its 
true work, the study of the child, which hews to the line, 
is a powerful agent for good. It sends mothers home 
with a sense of being armed to the teeth, it rivets the 
thought of motherhood as the big thing and imparts a 
joy of craftsmanship which wings itself like a brooding 
dove over the heads of little children. 

From out the bloody travail of the past world’s Calvary, 
facts and figures have faced fathers and mothers, refusing 
to be ignored. Many of these figures seemed not like 
the figures of an enlightened day but rather as figures 
of a dark night; they fairly wailed at us, fathers, mothers, 
teachers. Watchman what of the night? 

What did it mean to fathers, mothers and teachers 
that 29% of our young men of draft age supnosedly in 
their prime were rejected from the army because of physical 
defects which largely might have been remedied in child- 
hood. Watchman, what of that night? 

When we were given startling figures which proved 
that it was safer to be a soldier in the trenches than a 
baby in the homeland, we fairly cringed, but we finally 
front-faced the all too many little green mounds in our 
cemeteries, the too many mute but eloquent testimonials 
of traditional crimes, under-nourishment, unsanitary con- 
ditions. 

“Do not run from measles, do not run from 
whooping cough, let them have it while young.” The 
wanton slaying of babies by the bold boche has awakened 
us to some of our own wanton slaying. 

Front facing such facts our Parent-Teacher Association 
took on a new dignity and to it we went for the succor 
and help which it always holds out. 

Plain as the handwriting on the wall of Belshazzar’s 
feast did we realize during the war-striken years that we 
could not, not even for the most worthy cause, omit our 
child study hour. 

When we faced the facts and figures that from out our 
twenty-three million school children 250,000 are handi- 
capped by organic heart trouble, 1,000,000 have or have 
had tuberculosis, 60% of our children suffer from bad 
posture, three to five million annually have their bodies 
poisoned by pus sacs from bad tonsils and their bodies 
depleted by adenoids and scores of remedial ailments, 
these facts and figures sounded louder than ever to us 
childhood’s wail, “Watchman what of the night?’’ 

As we watched juvenile crime rising by leaps and bounds 
we thought of one of the saddest sentences ever written 
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“In the aftermath of war the children are always the 


greatest sufferers.” Oh, the pathos of it! 

Is there any need for the Parent-Teacher Association 
to “hew to the line” child study when last year in the 
United States there were consumed forty billion cigarettes, 
an increase of 1300% in the last eighteen years? This 
year manufacturers hope the sales will total one hundred 
billion. This pestilential wave of cigarette smoking 
which is sweeping over our land, painting its yellow badge 
upon the fingers of our children, plunging its yellow fangs 
into the lungs, hearts and bodies of our children, winding 
its yellow insidious way into the brains and morals of 
our children, must be checked. “Watchman, what of 
the night?” . 

Is there any need for mother study circles with the 
child as the pivotal thought instead of Egyptian Art, 
Roman Architecture, Schools in China and other kindred 
subjects which are the realm of Literary Clubs? 

What does it mean to thinking fathers and mothers 
that 8% of our population is syphilitic? There is just 
as much social disease as there are measles and whooping 
cough. What does it mean to thinking fathers and mothers 
when the young men fresh from the homes of the United 
States brought into the army three times as much social 
disease as there has been in the regular army in the past 
three years? 

Too long have we mothers and fathers shrouded our- 
selves in a veil of modest silence — only the bold, the brazen, 
the immodest talked of social disease and our children 
went out untaught, unarmed into the tempting world, 
and too many mothers have had the agony of seeing a 
son or daughter come creeping back to her feet, damned 
of body and soul, saying,“I did not know, you never told 
me.” I would face grim death with a smile rather than 
my child’s sin and that accusation. 

“Watchman, what of the night?” 

A Macedonian cry for helpful mother instruction comes 
to every Parent-Teacher Association from the underfed 
child, the underslept child, the unmoral child, the immoral 
child, the factory and sweat shop child. 

Is it worth while “hewing to the line” studying evil 
before it is too late? 

Does it mean anything to organized motherhood that 
one out of every twelve marriages in the United States 
annually goes shipwreck at the divorce courts? 100,000 
divorces granted annually. The child whose fits of temper 
are glossed over, who is not taught to respect the rights 
of others is the one most likely in adult life to figure in 
the havoc of his own and some one else’s life. 

During the year 1917 there were 234,045 insane in our 
United States hospitals and our insanity increase between 
1910-1917 was 12.8 greater than our increase in popu- 
lation. Noted brain experts say that 90% of our insane 
have histories traceable to a childhood which indulged 
in fits of temper, violent quarrels and jealousies and that 
the mind most easily unhinged is the one not taught con- 
trol in childhood. Watchman, what of the night? 

Is it worth studying that less than 10% of our popu- 
lation are habitual savers? At the age of sixty-five, 
85% of our people are dependent upon relatives or public 
charity. 

Is there anything portentous in the fact that only 5% 
of people embrace Christianity after the teen age and 
that 90 % of the church membership is made up between 
the ages of fifteen and twenty-two. Do these facts tell 
us the implanting of the faith of our fathers must be done 
in early childhood? ‘Does it mean anything to organized 
motherhood that 700,000 of our young men of draft age 
were illiterate? What a field white unto harvest has 
the Parent-Teacher Association! 

Who can measure the good of a to-the-front child study 
meeting? I have 
which reminded me of the good old river Jordan. You 
Bible Students will remember that old historic river winds 





attended long-drawn-out meetings © 
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two hundred miles to go sixty and then empties inte the 
Dead Sea. 

A real child study hour — where, except upon one’s knees 
—and it is no disgrace to be driven to one’s knees beside 
little white beds — can a mother find more help? Here 
is driven home to her that the day of the dual standard 
of morals is forever past, here self-conquest looms jig, 
here she obtains wisdom for guiding that young girl ho 
suddenly labors under the delusion that she is a ten 0’clock 
girl in a nine o’clock town and that the path of virtue is 
far too tame. The tonic quality of a good mother cannot 
be estimated. 

Sorry have we been, yet glad, too, for the sad figures 
concerning child life. 

I am not a prophetess nor yet the daughter of a prophet, 
but I predict that from out these sad facts and figures 
a veritable tidal wave of child study will sweep over our 
land and the crowning result will be every child’s God- 
given right to be a physically fit child, a mentally fit child, 
a morally fit child, a 24-carat character child. 

In my state the Iowa father has been so proud of Iowa 
as “The land of corn and swine,” but in the past few 
years mother has taught father a new slogan, a better 
aim and now father is humming blithely, not “The land 
of corn and swine,” but instead, “The land of children 
ne’er so fine.” 

_ From out the dark figures the rosy morn is surely break- 
ing. 

Not long ago a current writer asked a pertinent ques- 
tion: “Did you know that without the upward spread 
of wings there can be no song from the skylark?” What 
does mother study do for the child? It gives the upward 
spread of wings and just as surely as the upward sweep 
of the sweet-throated skylark’s wings brings to earth 
a song rippling with music, just as surely does the up- 
ward spread of our children’s lives bring down to father 
and mother God’s jubilates, fraught with a harmony 
divine.. 

. “Watchman, what of the night?” Hail! The morn‘“is 
ere. 





After Rain 


The country road at lonely close of day 
Has rest awhile from the long stress of rain; 
Dripping and bowed, the green walls of the lane 
Reflect no glistening light; no colors gay 
Has dying summer left; the sky is gray, 
As though the weeping had not eased the pain. 
The autumn is not yet, and all in vain 
Seems summer’s life — a blossom cast away! 
The air is hushed, save in the emerald shade 
The rain still drops, and stirs each fretting leaf 
To soft insistence of its little grief; 
The hopeless calm all thought of life denies; 
But hark! and now through silence, unafraid, 
A robin ripples to the chilly skies. 
— Helen Hay 





Retrospect 


All the sky of a restful gray, 
Silhouette branches against it lain, 

The only gleam in a nun-like day 
Two happy bluebirds in the rain. 


Flashing blue in the leafless trees, 
_ Twittered remnants of summer song, 
A glimpse of a birdling’s memory; 
June, a nest, and a twilight long. 
— Marian Alden. : 
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Literature in the Primary School 


Laura F. Kready 
Author of “A Study of Fairy Tales” 


HE English course in the primary school should 
be looked upon by supervisors and teachers work- 
ing under them, as a unit consisting of four dis- 
tinct parts, literature, language or composition, 

spelling and phonetics, and reading. Each part of this 
unit should be a complete course in itself, with its be- 
ginning, its middle, and its end. Each part of the unit 
should have its beginning with the children the first week 
of school and continue to the last week. There should 
be a definite course in literature for Grade I, a definite 
course in composition, a definite course in spelling and 
phonics, and a graded course in reading. 

The class-room teacher placed in a progressive system 
where a well-arranged course of study is given her, must, 
of necessity, see that in her year’s work she presents to 
the children all the work laid down for her in the course 
of study. She must carry out the suggestions of her 
supervisor. But the good course of study and the good 
supervisor will have work outlined in large units, leaving 
to the individual teacher to arrange its details, or to select 
from a detailed course, or to choose the most fitting time 
for the presentation of its portions. The very best course 
of study in any one subject is one which is produced by 
the co-operation of the supervisor and the teachers who 
are to use it. 

As for literature, there was a time when teachers in 
the primary school were brave enough to say, “I do not 
teach literature apart from reading.” Others intro- 
duced the subject into the curriculum with stories and 
poems; a few stories, chosen in some hit or miss fashion, 
mainly for the children’s entertainment, to relieve the 
monotony of the school routine, and to require from the 
children “reproduction”; and a few poems presented 
without much idea of anything the children were to get 
from them, but rather for the child’s feat of ‘“memori- 
zation.” 

To-day all this has changed. Literature is recognized 
as an art, even in the primary school, and its teaching is 
being controlled by the principles of the art. And there 
is gradually becoming organized a definite body of subject- 
matter in literature which belongs to the primary school. 


The child may pass through the primary grades without, 


this heritage of his literature. So may the high school 
student omit Tennyson or Scott, or the grown-up live 
without Shakespeare, but life has missed something of 
worth in the omission. 

To-day it belongs to the primary teacher to find out 
what is the definite body of literature which the child in 
her grade should know and see that she gives it to him. 
He must not be crowded, especially as child-life of to-day 
is full with many interests and not distinctly literary. 
She can do this in two ways, by looking up formulations 
of others or by formulation of the course from her own 
experience. She can do the former by consulting the 
best courses of study, such as “The New York State 
Course for Elementary Schools,” the “Special Syllabuses 
in English for the Elementary Schools of the City of New 
York,” “The Outline Course of Study for the Public 
Elementary Schools of Baltimore County, Maryland,” 
and “The Elementary Course in English,” by Dr. J. F. 
Hosic, the best working guide in the English course yet 
published. Confidence and expertness to do the latter 
can come only when primary teachers are trained in 
literature and have a knowledge of children’s literature. 
Teachers’ colleges to-day are meeting this demand by 
offering courses to kindergarten and primary teachers, 
not only in stories and in story-telling, but in literature 
as a subject. Such courses are a distinct help to the 


young teacher in that they show her the scope of what 
should be taught, how it should be taught, and what 
other teachers are teaching. 

“Mother Goose” has itself pretty well-established 
as early poetry for children. Yet I venture there are 
many teachers who, while they do not hesitate to include 
it as primary literature, yet have little definite idea of 
its art as poetry or of its possibilities with children. 
Teachers’ magazines have been giving much help along 
this line. Just what poetry belongs in the first four grades 
of school life? Most teachers would include, among 
others, the work of Lear, Stevenson, Riley, Field and 
Longfellow, besides many individual poems culled from 
the numerous fine collections of poetry. In her “Chil- 
dren’s Book of Poetry,” American Book Company, Emilie 
K. Baker has gathered together typical individual poems 
for the grades. What fairy tales shall be included in 
literature in the primary school and what shall teachers 
expect to accomplish in teaching them? In the author’s 
“A Study of Fairy Tales,” Houghton, Mifflin Company, 
these questions are answered for the kindergarten and 
primary teacher in this one portion of literature, fairy 
tales. In a series of ten articles, also by the author, run- 
ning in Prrmary Epucation from September, 1918, to June, 
1919, entitled “The Teachers’ College Class, Fairy Tale 
Studies,” help is given the teacher from Grades II-VIII, 
in the one subject, fairy tales. What whole classics belong 
to the first four grades and what is in them for the children? 
What fables and myths, what legends, what short stories, 
realistic and romantic, what animal tales, what moral 
tales, what modern tales should be included in the course 
of literature for the primary school? These are ques- 
tions which are being answered at the present time, and 
the progressive primary teacher is daily realizing how 
many beautiful and fine things there are suited to the 
primary grades and how much pleasure and good there 
is in them for the children One need but mention “Goody 
Two Shoes,” “Peter Rabbit,” “Pinocchio,” “Alice in 
Wonderland,” “Robinson Crusoe,” Aisop, “Greek and 
Norse Myths,” the “Wonder Book,” “Heidi,” and a host 
of others. 

Having formed a good course of literature for the 
primary grades, it is another and quite as important a 
matter, to adapt it, to give it to the children when they 
need it and want it. That is the psychological phase 
of the art of teaching and present educational standards 
would stress this part of the teacher’s work. 

Another matter which the practical teacher may be 
questioning is how much time should the subject literature 
take of the whole time allotted for the English course, 
and in teaching it how shall the four English subjects 
be taught as a unit? 

As the first years in school of necessity must master 
the rudiments, reading, one portion of the English course, 
should occupy one period of the school program daily. 
This is true also of spelling, including phenics. That 
is, daily, there should be one recitation period devoted 
to reading and one to spelling. Then there should be 
one additional period in English daily, which should be 
either a lesson in literature or in composition. The same 
period of the p might be used for composition 


on Monday and Wednesday, for literature on Tuesday 
and Thursday, and on Friday for the reading of poetry 
or whole classics by the teacher to the children. 

This arrangement makes the course in English in the 
primary grades a kind of unity. But to make the teach- 
ing of English a unity — that is a different matter and 

(Continued on page 463) 
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Our Little Citizens 


Etta V. Leighton 
Civic Secretary, National Security League 
(Book rights reserved) 


ALF the world has gone crashing down through 
violence. Half the world is living on an almost 
animal plane —the poor people of the war-de- 
vastated regions through necessity, and the people 

of maddened Russia by vile choice. 

How it makes the blood run cold to read the report 
of the woman refugee in Switzerland, ten years a teacher 
in Moscow! She says one of the first things forbidden 
the Russian children under the new dispensation was 
the use of tooth-brushes and other “bourgeoise practices.” 
Other features of the school régime set up by the maddened 
revolutionists are too terrible to tell here. But the pre- 
valence in half the world of an almost pre-civilization 
mode of living, makes it the more necessary that we here 
in America stress the finer things of life. So doing, and 
with the aid of our reconstruction activities abroad, we 
may help to redress the balance. 

Let us take for our motto the old Greek ideal — the 
search for-and devotion to “The True, the Beautiful, 
and the Good.” Let us begin our school work this year 
with the determination to build up in our young citizens 
not only the sterner virtues, but the finer graces. This 
can’t be done haphazard. 

The old schools taught manners and morals. Let us 
take up in September the morals of the child’s environ- 
ment, planning definite lessons and activities for: 


Schoolroom and yard 

Home and home yard 

Streets and parks and stores 

Churches and theatres 

Calls and visits made and received 

The etiquette of congratulation and sympathy 
The celebration of anniversaries 


The children, fresh from the freedom of the summer, 
will welcome the change into pleasant formality if the 
teacher is herself tender and tactful. Unfortunately, 
too many schoolrooms demand courtesy only from pupil 
to teacher, not from teacher to pupil, or from pupils to 
each other. Such a school cannot train American Gentle- 
men and Gentlewomen, or build up that fine regard for 
the rights of others which is the ethical basis of good citi- 
zenship. 

In the Oliver School, at Lawrence, Massachusetts, 
the children seem to reap all the benefits, and the school 
to suffer none of the disadvantages of the socialized reci- 
tation, because the children are so observant of the rights 
of each other and so courteous. The pretty formality 
with which they say, “John, I disagree with you,” or 
“Sarah, you made a mistake. It should be 4 
when they are conducting their socialized recitation, and 
the courteous way in which they wait their opportunities, 
is building up a good humor and regard for others charac- 
teristically American. 

So many children come from brawling, contentious 
homes, that we should make school a little haven of peace 
and good-will. Oh, what an opportunity a cantankerous 
teacher misses! If such a one is near us, we should all 
endeavor to find out the cause of her lack of self-control, 
and if it is remediable through our helping her sympatheti- 
cally to bear unknown home burdens, let’s do it. But 
if it is due to a chronic state of ill-health, let’s try to make 
her take treatment and regain her self-control, or failing 
this, either take a rest or stop teaching. We must 





not let adult unhappiness injure the lives of little 
children. 

We teach the boys to remove their hats, but ‘how — 
to snatch them off or lift them courteously? Have we 
a pleasant good-morning for the children and a cheerful 
good-night when they leave? Are we cultivating in each 
child the pleasantest speaking voice he can produce? 

How about the etiquette of the playground? Do the 
“big” boys and girls allow the little ones an unmolested 
corner? —do they leave some poor children out of all 
their games, forlorn entities along the schoolyard wall? 
Just a few hints in time is all that most children need to 
make the recess period one of joyous group activity. [ 
think I wouldn’t be too wise and discourage boy nick- 
names, though of course all derogatory names applied 
to foreigners should be frowned on, but blessed is the 
boy whose chums like him enough to nickname him, and 
be nicknamed in return. Don’t lose any of the boyish 
vigor in games, but get your consideration of others by 
tactful suggestion; a story, for instance, of the kindness 
toall children, even the little enemy children, will bear fruit 
for weeks in the playground treatment of the younger 
children by the “grown up” third and fourth graders. 

Teach that gentleman and gentlewoman mean just 
that. The term excludes boisterous conduct, slamming 
the gate or door, for instance, and yelling when the baby 
is asleep, or playing games in our home yard that annoy 
the neighbors. Walking along the streets by threes and 
fours may be good fun if we are willing to break lines 
when others need to pass. It is not a bad idea to remember 
that streets are to ride and walk in, and not often (unless 
in crowded cities) to play in. It is a splendid idea to have 
children go direct from school to the home, unless by 
previous arrangement with the parents, the child is allowed 
to remain to play with some school-mate. 

The etiquette of behavior in parks deserves our atten- 
tion. The main idea in the minds of many foreigners 
seems to be comfort. They are almost animal in this. 
Convention falls before comfort any time. The green- 
sward of some of our public parks is a distressing sight, 


‘when human beings of all ages are sprawled in all positions 


over it. That is not an American trait, and should not 
be encouraged. Modesty and reserve, “a decent respect 
for the opinions of mankind,” are American traits. We 
must impress on our children that good manners are the 
essence of self-cntrol. 

Little talks about courtesy in church or theatre will 
not come amiss. Tell them of the old tithing-man who 
woke people who nodded in the long, three-hour sermon 
of colohial days, by tickling them with a squirrel’s tail 
on the end of a long pole, and rapping sharply with the 
knob end of the pole the unlucky small boy who was in- 
attentive. Tell the children that respect for others re- 
quires unsmiling attention if in strange churches we see 
unusual customs. It has always been an Anglo-Saxon 
trait to respect the religious customs of other people, 
which is one reason why England is successful with her 
colonies. 

Young Americans, especially those of foreign descent, 
must be taught that Americans do not boo and hiss in 
theatres, nor disturb the audience, when displeased. 
If they do not like what they see, they keep silent. If 
they do like it, they applaud. They do not interrupt a 
speaker, but if they disagree with him, they try to get 
opportunity to contradict him, after ‘he has stopped 
speaking. 
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tle Make them feel that only clean, bright, cheerful children 
rules of conduct, and let them make up some of their own. can salute our clean, bright, beautiful flag. (Of course, 

_ Let them dramatize interviews with the school superin- you have a clean flag. Don’t use a soiled, faded one, 

we tendent, with the principal, the officials of the town, even if you all have to go on bread and water to get a new one.) 

ial with the governor or the President. Seeking after the beautiful in appearance, manners, speech, 

oh Quotations will help to impress the idea that the Good is raising the standard of living, and that is good Ameri- 
American is kind and courteous. Use our old favorite: canization work for all our Little Citizens. 

he 

ed ° 

ft Stories for Teachers 

* Alle MacLoughlin 

66 ” things! But it sounded so plausible that FE swallowed 

; Raffles, Jr. it aeut question. 

=" ITH big blue eyes and a blue tie to match them; That same afternoon, “Raffles” snitched most of the 

& stubby legs encased in straight little trousers contents of the waste-paper basket, passing to and from 

d that were always too long and never hitched the room at recess. 

h up high enough; a coat too small and with a The next day he stole chalk from a handy cupboard 

“ pocket hanging down lop-eared from holding one of his and gave it to the pupils quite openly. 

“A father’s too-big handkerchiefs; sturdy shoes that toed Shortly he swiped. another boy’s gun and I sent the 

it straight ahead; he reminded me of something that had owner to recover it, hoping he would administer boys’ pun- 

se been carelessly assembled and th baffling thing about ishment but, instead, he brought “Raffles” to me, and as 

: him was that before that famous—aye, that infamous— this was at recess time, too, I sent him into the school- 

t Thursday morning in January, he had been the kind of house, following him in, and only stopping to remove my 

g little First Grader that merged with the mass—so in- coat in the cloak room; but by the time I reached him 

y conspicuously present, that when his seat was empty, he had acquired an eraser and while digging up this boo 

y you paused, perforce, before you could recall who sat he fumbled in his pocket and unconsciously a you wi 

q there. Then all at once, this little six-year-old emerged when you feel something you have forgotten about), hauled 

. from mediocrity and was off on a fortnight’s career of out a toy that had been standing on a window-sill. 

» crime that made him the pivot on which my First Grade This was a fair sample of the next eight school days. 

" revolved. Are you thinking that a teacher who allowed such pec- 

" He became the most prominent article in my room; cadilloes, who did not intercept his stealing, was a poor . 

y he extended his nefarious schemes until he was known sort of disciplinarian? His sorties were made so suddenly 

| in the Superintendent’s office; he worked so fast and and so openly —he just got up and took in such a hap- 





Through dramatization of calls and visits, the children 
should be taught the etiquette of such occasions. 

Teach them to write little notes of thanks, of con- 
gratulation and sympathy, and little messages on such anni- 
versaries as birthdays and holidays. Little birthday parties 
in schoo] give opportunity for teaching manners. 

Tell them about George Washington’s writing out the 


frequently as an amateur “Raffles” (which for obvious 
reasons is apropos) that he shortly became notorious 
among the teachers of the whole primary department. 

This Thursday morning a sputtering that gradually 
worked itself up into a prolonged howl of expostulation 
went up from “Raffles’” neighborhood at his repeated 
depredations, for by eleven o’clock he had accumulated 
clay, eraser, pencils, apples, candy, pieces of paper—about 
everything that was loose in the nearby desks—and he 
annexed them boldly. When told to put them back, 
he obeyed promptly and equally garnered in something 
else, adding, by way of variety to his sins, a few well- 
chosen curses. 

I was flabbergasted at his unexpected versatility and 
kept him after the rest had gone at noon, to get a line on 
what had started him amuck. 

Did he know why he was kept? “’Cause I sweared,”’ 
he admitted, ignoring his light-fingered performance. 

Why should he not swear? “ ’Cause it’s awful bad.” 

He was so oblivious of any other backsliding that I 
took his cue from him, writing home a note mentioning 
this only, asking for light, and awaited developments, 
for his parents were not the cussin’ kind. His father 
had studied for the ministry at one time and his mother 
was a cheerful little body devoted to her home and chil- 
dren, so it did not look like heredity or home training. 

In the afternoon he returned with placid face and no 
written answer, but he said, “My dad’s going to have 
his Sunday-school class at our house to-night and my 
mother is popping corn for ’em and she says she can’t 
take time to tend to me for that letter you sent her.” 

That was a 42! Fancy postponing your son’s refor- 
mation in order to entertain a Sunday-school class, of all 





Politeness is to do and say 
The kindest thing in the kindest way. 
Pantomime a picture of an American soldier being 
courteous to some child, and teach: 


The bravest are the tenderest, 
The loving are the daring. 


hazard way, that he had any strategist that I had ever 
heard about backed off the map. 

I talked to him; scolded him; shut him off by himself; 
went to see his mother and incidentally learned that he 
had never delivered my note and that he was quite as 
depraved at home, but only in the last fortnight. I tried 
diplomacy by trusting him; and finally hunted up a stout 
ferule. 

That word, “finally” is used purposely. 

Two thoughts had held me back: first, a flat ue 
sition to corporal punishment in school; second, a beli 
that in the back of his mind was some child’s perverted, 
distorted idea of right and wrong and I feared to change 
his open taking into slyness and real stealing. 

At the same time I did not intend that my antagonism 
to corporal punishment should stand in the way of his 
redemption, if a tanning was the only way to cure him, 
And so on the advice of all the expert disciplinarians 
with whom I held acquaintance, including a nurse, a 
matron of a children’s home, teachers, and his mother, 
I retired with him to the cloak room, when the rest were 
out of doors at recess, and administering ether to my anti- 
pummeling convictions by telling him how much I hated 
to do so, I emphasized my commands that he was to handle 
nothing that he, himself, had not brought from home. 

As McCutcheon’s famous cartoon put it, “His rear was 
in direct contact with the enemy.” 

An odd “I can’t understand what’s the matter” pucker 
hovered about his eyes during the entire operation, at 
the sight of which I started to find out his secret if recess 
lasted the rest of the day. 

We sat down on a couple of kindergarten chairs and 
talked — but not of him or his punishment. We touched 




































on soldiers; and different prices and relative merits of 
nigs, c’nelians and agates (for the marble season was on, 
early as it was); we looked over the sand-table to note 
its possibilities for February; we argued whether big 
dogs or little ones were best for catching rabbits; what 
was the greatest movie we had ever seen; and lastly, 
what to do when one grows up. 

“T’m going to be just like my dad,” he volunteered. 

“Do you go many places with your father?” I asked, 
wondering about environment. 

“My dad takes me with him almost every night to the 
grocery store, now,” he told me. “And when my dad 
goes to S— and K —’s grocery store, he goes behind 
the counter and takes things.” 

“Light!” thought I, thinking just what you are think- 
ing, only we were both wrong. 

“When does he do that?” I asked. 

“When they’re busy they say — ‘Just help yourself’ — 
and he takes ANYTHING he wants.” (Much emphasis 
on the “anything.’’) 

“When does he pay for it?” 

“When he gets his pay check, we go back and pay ’em.” 

“Does he ever take anything else?” 

“Yes, he takes stamps.” 

“Where does he get them?” 

“He gets ’em down to his office at the —— Company. 
After everyone goes home, he goes to the waste paper 
basket and gets whole lots of letters and takes ’em home 
and soaks ‘em and takes the stamps off ’n ’em.” (I 
harked me back to “Raffles” devastating our waste basket.) 

“What does he do with them?” I questioned. 

“Why, he puts ’em in frames an’ gives ’em to his 
Sunday-school class for their books.” 
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“But he doesn’t take good stamps, does he?” 

_ “Onct he found a good stamp what didn’t have no 
black on it from the mail-man and he kept it.” 

“Has he a good many of the stamp books?” 

“Yes, he has lots and lots of stamps, ’cause he got ’em 
ever since he was a little kid like me, ’cause he said so.” 

Poor little misunderstood youngster, poor little mis- 
understanding youngster! Doing the things that dad 
does and wondering why his father could take “any- 
thing he wants” and get away with it, while he was lathered 
for the same thing. 

I made another journey that night to his home, saw the 
collection of stamps and old coins and Confederate and 
foreign paper money, the collecting of which was his much- 
admired father’s hobby, and I told his mother. what he 
had told me. 

The next day “Raffles” and I talked it all over and I 
made him understand that it was because his father was 
an honest man and had never taken anything without 
permission, that the “grocery store man” let him help 
himself. 

“Qh-h!” responded “Raffles” to my ethical remarks, 
while the first grin of two weeks spread across his face 
and the pucker disappeared from between his eye-brows. 

“Oh!” —and reaching into his blouse he lingeringly 
hauled forth a wena cornelian shooter, freckled with 
all the markings of a ten center, which had been presented 
to me as a tribute of loving regard by my wealthiest con- 
stituent, and handing it over to me he said, with his gaze 
still fixed on its splendors, “I tooked this off’n your 
desk, but I ain’t never going to again.” And with that, 
the spirit of “Raffles” departed and teacher’s angel child 
has been back among us ever since. 





When First We Go to School 


The following articles are most useful to children 
entering a First Grade in most of the Public Schools of the 
United States. 

Children of six years of age would be delighted with 
these articles even if not going to school. 

One most important thing to be remembered is to print 
or write the child’s name on each article. He will very 
soon learn to read naturally and easily in this way. 


1 A waterproof school bag. No leather straps or 
buckles. 


2 A pencil bag. 

This can be purchased for five cents made of leather, 
eil cloth or canvas. A better and stronger as well as a 
longer and wider one may be made of denim or other 
strong cloth. 

3 Two sharp lead pencils, soft lead (beginners’ pencils). 

4 A box of crayons. Since the paper box in which 
they are bought generally breaks easily it is well to put 
the crayonsat once into the pencil bag; soak all the paper 
off of the crayons, as they must be used on the side, not 
on end. 

5 A bottle of paste and a brush. Put brush in pencil 
bag. Wipe it on an old piece of paper after each using. 

6. A box of paints—four colors — black, red, blue, 
yellow. A rag, a blotter and a little pan for water. 

7 A ruler, plainly marked. 

8 A Blank Tablet. 

9 Gym Shoes, marked inside with child’s name. 

i _ up fk A pocket inside ag age hook. 
a ir 0 stockings in ag; also shoe strings. 
12% Scisso rs — blunt. * om ae 

The name should be scratched on bottom of paint box 
or,pan. A tag tied on scissors is a good place for the name. 
Pn bevy bien — be pet og by most chil- 

0 at least eight es. It to get 
good qualities of each. tds So 
Starting the child right in his ownership and care of 





his possessions is training him to be a good citizen in a 
good democracy. 


The Story Stand-Ups 
Ruth Ash 
(See pages 442 and 443) 


Here are illustrations for two very familiar Mother 
Goose rhymes. “Ride a Cock Horse” is particularly 
attractive because it moves. 





Directions for Making 


They can be made of colored construction paper or of 
drawing paper and. colored with crayola or water-colors. 
Fold the paper to be used and place the patterns on with 
dotted lines along the folded edge, thus cutting the two 


sides at once. 
Ride a Cock Horse 


The horse is white, rockers and blanket red, boy a light 
tan, boy’s suit brown and boy’s hair dark brown. 

Paste the two sides of the horse together, leaving the 
legs free, and paste the legs to the rockers where indicated. 
Bend the laps in the center of the rockers inward on the 
dotted line and paste the two laps on top of each other. 
Bend the blanket on the dotted line and put it on the 
horse’s back. Then put on the boy’s clothes and put 
him on the horse, making sure that he sits astride. 


Old Mother Hubbard and Her Dog 


The dog is brown, Mother Hubbard a light tan, her 
dress is gray and her apron and collar white. 

Paste the bodies together about half way down, bend 
the laps on the feet inward and paste on top of each other, 
then fasten the flat space between the feet to a cardboard 
about two and one-half inches square. Put on Mother 
Hubbard’s clothes, bending the apron on the dotted 
line. 
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Page for a Color Booklet 
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r Suggestions for Coloring 


With watzr color or crayola, color the sky light blue, leaves of tree green, boughs of trees brown, cradle buff, 
coverlet pink; white bonnet. 


‘ _ Hush-a-bye, Baby 


c Hush - a - bye, ba - by, on the tree- top, the wind blows, the cra-dle will rock; 


ck. _—~ 








Whan the bough bends, the  cra- dle will = fall— © Down will come ba- by, bough, cra-dleand afl 
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English in the Grades _ | 


Rea McCain 


HE countyf{superintendent meant well when she 

| advised a? revolutionary teacher to follow the 

beaten track, andf said to him, “Please remember 

that you Iifstand ‘or fall on the mastery by your pu- 

pils of the text-books they are supposed to have neglected.” 

These are the words of a stand-patter and are signifi- 

cant chiefly because of the answer they called forth: “Not 

the mastery of the text, but their ability to do the work 
the text is supposed to fit them for.” 


Course of Study as Center 


“The mastery off the text-books.” Pick up a course 
of study and look at the ground to be covered in English 
alone. It is appalling: Language Lessons, Reading, 
Picture Study, Story-telling, Grammar, Word Study, 
Composition. This list is incomplete; there is so much, 
that the young teacher may be pardoned for starting 
inf at once to force into the children those many facts 
which must be stowed away ready for production at the 
appropriate moment, namely, examination day. 


Ability as Center 


“Not the mastery of the text, but their ability to do 
the work the text is supposed to fit them for.” This 
is a much more definite statement than the above, although 
it may seem more vague. The location of our school 
relative to the capitol of the state remains the same, how- 
ever roads may change or the fad in conveyance alter. 
Our grandfathers went by stage or horseback, we by 
automobile. If they reached the State House and did 
their work, their means achieved the necessary end. 
Going as they did, we should fail because others have 
traveled more quickly. Rejoicing in the superior quality 
of our conveyances would not. justify us in making ran- 
dom excursions, or in taking long drives for the exploit- 
ation of our machines. It is the work done at the end 
of the trip, not the spectacular nature of the journey, 
which is important. As our use of our abilities, so is 
our power.. Not the number of beautifully worded pages 
or the critical reproduction of famous books marks the 
success of the school, but the pupil’s ability to use the 
English language in the ordinary relations of life. 


Aim of English Teaching 

Through language we understand others and make 
them understand us. Aside from this the only possible 
end of the English teacher is to provide a source of innocent 
amusement by the study of literature. We will disregard 
this last for the present, not because it is unimportant, 
but because it is essentially different from the other work 
and must be handled as a separate subject as is History 
or Geography. (To my mind all three of these subjects 
depend upon the two aims given above, but that point 
must wait for discussion.) Not a mass of facts, not the 
mastery of pages in a text-book, but to understand and 
to make others understand is the aim of English instruction. 


Course of Study in Relation to This End 


The teacher in the schoolroom has but two things to 
accomplish by English lessons: to make sure her pupils 
can understand and can compel understanding. She 
is given a book, a course of study. Whether she uses 
all therein recommended or not, is unimportant. Yet 
the course of study is not a trivial thing. The cook cannot 
_leave a cake after the white of egg is beaten to run to 
the grocery for vanilla, nor can the teacher with a class 
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waiting go to her library and search for just the bit she 
needs at the moment. Do it the night before? She 
is human and tires, there are many lessons each day. 
Older teachers and those who have supervised schools 
have come togther and each contributed his mite. This 
dreaded course of study is really the willingly offered 
aid of those who have passed the way the young teacher 
is going. She finds her pupils slow to express themselves? 
Here are many subjects in which they are interested. 
Let her take one and use it as she will. The course of 
study is a store-house in which is gathered all the material 
of which the superintendent_ knows which may help his 
teachers. 


Possible Examinations 


Any series of questions based upon a limited field would 
be impossible under this system. A teacher might not 
have needed with her particular class the material taken 
up in the examination card. She would, therefore, be 
entirely unable to measure her class by the test given. 
This problem is easily solved. Why not give the chil- 
dren some topic of common interest, let them have access 
to what material you have, andfgrade them at the end 
upon the accuracy with which they have grasped the 
meaning of the question, the skill with which they used 
the resources at ;heir command, and the combined force 
and clearness of their statements. Let them use the 
Dictionary in an examination? Why not? The boy 
who can grasp the definition, apply it to the case in hand, 
and carry his reasoning on clearly, has no smal] measure 
of ability. 

But, you object, an examination of this type will give 
the bright boy who has not worked a chance equal to that 
of the plodder who has labored patiently. Why not? 
It is ability we are measuring, not effort. It is a hard 
rule? It is, but our truest kindness must consist in help- 
ing the dullard to labor to the best advantage, not in mak- 
ing him think his result greater than it is. [Lhe way of the 
world is to pay for the work¥done, not for the material 
spoiled. That is charged to_the blunderer. “No prej- 
udice of mine can induce two and two to make five 
or six—or three and a half. No prejudice of mine — 
nor of yours.” 


Subject Matter and Audience 


In a little book on study of English for one’s own im- 
provement the advice is given to lean hard upon the sub- 
ject and look well to the audience. This is the best possible 
plan for children as well as for adults. Don’t say, “Clear- 
ness is violated in this sentence.” The child cares little 
for abstract qualities of style. Tell him, “I don’t know 
what you mean,” or better, let the other children tell 
him they do not understand. When the center of effort 
is transferred from how it is said to making others under- 
stand what is said, the foundation has been laid for an 
intelligent effort on the part of the childten. A com- 
position written for a teacher to correct has no audience. 


The Utopia of Composition 


The following out to its logical conclusion of an effort 
to transfer the center of interest to the subject matter 
would result in the abandoning of a special period being 
given to composition. In a book on methods we find 
the advice to take a subject from a different study for 
each day in the week. On Monday, write a theme from 
Nature Study; on Tuesday, from Histery; on Wednes- 
day from Geography. The whole gamut can be run, 
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This is a step in the right direction inasmuch as it provides 
for a varied subject matter, but why not carry the thing 
to a logical conclusion? As it stands the subject] matter 
must seem to the child a forced one. As long as correct 
sentences were the avowed purpose of the lesson it might 
have been dry, but it did seem to be a study. Now that 
subject matter is being emphasized, it can only seem that 
scattered bits have been gathered in, and that the study 
is a thing of shreds and tatters. 

This is not difficult to arrange in the average grade 
or in the rural school where the same teacher is hand- 
ling all subjects, and is really a plea for not specializing 
too highly in the lower grades. I know teachers who 
claim they can grade intelligently essays on subjects with 
which they are not themselves familiar. There have 
been experiments where the theme has been written for 
the teacher of science and has been graded from the literary 
standpoint by the teacher of English. This inevitably 
elevates the question of sentence formation above that 
of thought. Beyond a few elementary criticisms, which 
a bright child could make, all corrections should be based 
upon the thought, and this can be done only by one who 
is familiar with the ground to be covered. How do you 
know whether the organization of material can be im- 
proved when you do not know the content to be used? 
Intelligent criticism can come only from one who knows 
the subject. 

In the High School there is a place for Rhetoric, for 
the Study of the Art of Writing. There is none in the 
grades and the teacher may well rejoice when the day 
comes in which there is no period assigned to the writing 
of compositions. If you wish some problem in Geography 
handled, do it in the Geography period. If it is not worth 
while as a part of Geography it is not worth while at all, 
and the child has the right to feel that his time is wasted. 
To each study belongs the writing up of such of its material 
as can be profitably developed in written form. If it 
cannot be done profitably, why have it written? 

This is not a plea for correlation. When that much 
abused term is used do you not always think of the famous 
educator who ended his lecture upon this subject with 
his warning story told by the visitor in a primary grade. 
The children spelled “apple,” they wrote “apple,” they 
read about the “apple,” they counted “apples,” finally 
they drew “apples.” The guest looked at the outline 
one small boy was tracing on the board and wondered 
what it was. “Is that an apple?” “No,” said the 
disgusted child, “it’s a horse to eat up all the apples we’ve 
been having.” Don’t try to form another lesson so you 
may use the material you have already had, but use it 
to its various ends and purposes under the subject to 
which it properly belongs. 


Question of Time 
No time in the Geography lesson to use in this way? 
There are only so many hours in the day, no matter how 
they are used. Increase your Geography period if you 


need. In most cases that will not have to be done. A’ 


student of school problems tells us that the limit is now 
reached of the per cent of the taxes which can be devoted 
to the schools. In the future, improvement must come 
in the application of the funds available. The same 
thing is true of time. We shall have no more, but we shall 
waste a great deal less than we now do. Our children 
are poor at organizing material for essays. We shall not 
set aside another hour to sort and classify arbitrarily 
chosen facts. We shall rather look to it that they present 
their History in more correct form. We shall not tell 


the pupils that they must write an original ience 


for the next composition day, but we shall decide that 
the next reading lesson will be from what they themselves 


write. The same old thing in a new dress, Pte say? 
Yes, but the dress will make all the difference in the well: 












The difference between the stark and stiff fowlJupon the 
pantry shelf and the broiled chicken upon the table is 
os | the matter of a short application of fire, but you 
and I respond much more } meaner to the 

tion of the browned and tender food than we weal to 
the same article in the former state. Just a little fire. 
It is well {Prometheus brought it from the gods, for we 
need it in the school as well as in the kitchen. 


Difficulty in New Plan 


_ There is always the danger that a subject not given 
a formal place in a course of study will be ‘neglected, 
but this need not be an insuperable one. There are many 
possible devices to guard against that. For each child 
we may keep a card on which is room to jot down the 
points in which he is weak and those in which he is strong. 
He is unobservant? His topics should come from Nature 
Study. This other child has a good memory, but does 
not select and organize his material well. Let him be 
one of a group to go over different articles and select what 
is to be reported to the class. Will the class suffer? Not 
necessarily. It is a group, not an individual, which is 
responsible for the work, and the others will check his 
efforts up much more satisfactorily than you could ever 
do through the unassisted m ‘ium of an essay. Ki 
individual cards for the childre if you doubt paeeer 
Then you may be sure you neglect uothing of importance. 
There are certain aids used in writing which do not 
come under composition as we are defining it. If com- 
position is to be a matter of understanding and making 
others understand, punctuation has no place in it. Why 
should it? Punctuation and spelling are equally matters 
of convenience to aid thought transference, but not essen- 
tially of it. They are the manners of writing, as the bow 
is the convention by which we recognize friends on the 
street. Children need drill in both, but neither should 
be thought of in connection with the expression of thought. 


Limits of Present Discussion 


For the purposes of our study we may limit composi - 
tion to the expression by words of the ideas or emotions 
of speaker or writer. Dramatization, which adds one 
other means, is generally recognized as within the province 
of the English teacher, and must be included, but the 
expression of thought through the medium of drawing 
or music must be left to their own departments. Thought 
expression, oral or written, is quite broad enough for 
one discussion. 





Plan of Discussion 


The view of composition that we are taking makes 
it Jimpossible to cut off any portion of the discussion as 
confined to a certain grade. It is better that this should 
be so. If the teacher of the first grade has a certain num- 
ber of topics to cover in her grade and this is followed 
by a section in each of the other years a quilt may result, 
but that is always a thing of shreds and patches, 

She must supply the nourishment for a certain period 
of growth. A little boy, when asked why he wanted 
his breakfast, said, “Because I’m growing all the time 
and there is more room in me.” “A little more and a 
little more every year and always the hope that there 
will continue to be more room in him. The study of 
English methods is much simpler when this view is taken. 
Devices may vary, but methods will remain the same. 


Point of Attack 


We are interested in what the pupil gives and what 
he gets. We can judge of the latter only through the 
former, but we can often aid his expression only by correc- 
tion of the impression. We are concerned with three 
operations, the ing of ideas (from sight, sound, or 
any other sense), the organizing of these ideas (that is 
his thinking), and his expression. 


424 
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Some Ways of Meeting Pupils Not Prepared for 


the Work of Their Grade 


Ida E. Roger 


HEN I was asked to address teachers, and con- 
sequently began to consider the topics on which 
their experience and mine might meet, my own 
teaching problems suggested a consideration of 

the child unprepared for work which is scheduled for the 
teacher to present. I hesitate to use the term backward 
child, for so often after individual training, he proves his 
power and ability, and unconsciously calls back to us that 
story of the philosophy of the lunatic who was confined 
in the ward for hopeless cases! A talkative visitor asked 
this inmate if he considered himself unable to cope with 
the world and needing confinement. “Crazy?” the man 
answered confidentially “We’re not the crazies! You 
see those loonies can keep us here because we’re in the 
minority!” 

This feeling of not being understood is one common 
to humanity, old and young, and especially to little people 
who consider disappointments so seriously. You all 
remember the day when you almost ran away from home — 
when you were thoroughly convinced that none under- 
stood you, nor appreciated you, and that you would give 

cause to consider the injustice shown you — 
to make them realize during your absence the depth and 
seriousness of the person they had treated so lightly! 
Maggie Tulliver represents so many of us! And you 
remember looking ahead into the future, and question- 
ing whether you yourself could ever be so blind and un- 
sympathetic! And now that you are the “grown-up,” 
I wonder — Are you the reasonable person you dreamed 
you would be? Or have you sometimes forgotten, 
as did those others, the intense loneliness of childhood 
suffering, experienced twenty years ago? 

There followed those succeeding years, when you were 
still at school, when the childish heart was still as sen- 
sitive as in the younger days— when you yet were not 
at peace with the world which seemed to demand from 
you an adult’s judgment, an adult’s dignity, because 
of your increasing stature. And in you communed 
with yourself and inwardly cried “Unfair!” and perhaps 
you and your chum predicted that some day you would 
write those bitter experiences into a book which would 
grip the hearts of thousands! You both smiled and sighed 
upon later discovering Emerson’s words: “To be 
great is to be misunderstood.” How you revelled in 
this author! It was soon after that you were sufficiently 
enthused to begin Your Book! Perhaps you still have 
the unfinished chapters hidden under the paper in the 
drawer of the old writing-desk. But somehow your novel, 
“The Lonely Child”, was never finished—for by grace 
of fate or accident you came in contact that winter with 
Stevenson’s essays, and gradually, though unconsciously, 
the bitterness left you and in place developed his more 
cheerful philosophy! You came to see, too, through your 
own experiences, that Stevenson was right, that “It is 
only by trying to understand others that we can get our 
own hearts understood.” 

And so the years passed until gradually you took the 
place of director instead of the accustomed subordinate 
position, until you assumed the teacher’s piace and dis- 
covered during your ,first year’s experience the things 
ey cal, nas panty doaiay oye Ay acne 
point e€ ; you to catch a glimpse of 
the resourcefulness, tact and patience needed to carry 
along happily thirty or forty different temperaments, 


thirty or forty different abilities, and thirty or forty 
different inclinations! . 


I wonder if you are fearing I am about to treat my sub- 
ject as the child did her slate drawing, as she announced: 
“T don’t think I’ll finish uncle’s picture. I’ll put ears 
on it and call it a donkey.” But I have wanted you to 
glance back so that for a moment you would look on the 
old problems from the childish standpoint, so I could 
emphasize the importance of your attitude toward the 
type of children we are to discuss, soI could ask you in 
the old phrase, “to put yourself in his place.” 

If we pause to do this, even occasionally, we have begun 
to meet our problem, for we shall then realize, truly realize, 
the importance of the child’s personal attitude toward 
the discouraging side of his work. We shall remember 
when we, too, failed; and through this dim memory, 
better interpret the child whom we now have the oppor- 
tunity to help. 

In dealing, then, with these children, it seems to me that 
our first consideration should be our manner.of approach. 
Often discouragement during the first month of the school 
year results in the weak child dropping, perhaps, even 
previous timid effort. An inward sympathy for their 
weakness or weaknesses, coupled with the attitude, “I- 
believe-in-you,” is the role one must play. They must 
feel the teacher is pulling on their side. They must feel 
through her confidence the probability of success. They 
must grow to believe in themselves through her believing 
in them. A response along some line will surely result 
and one that will be contagious in attacking some, if not 
all, of the remaining subjects. It will be the old story 
of the fresh picture in the room that was gradually trans- 
formed to correspond with the first change. 

Then with the sympathy of the heretofore discouraged 
children, your next step is to successfully gain the parents’ 
help. The general home attitude toward the school work 
is now your quest; not the power to influence parents 
to become tutors. Especially when working with pupils 
“below grade,” but little home work should be required. 
Your aim is to prune slovenly habits, and such work can 
best be accomplished through lessons closely supervised 
in school hours. What you will seek to develop in the 
home is a serious interest in the child’s progress, an in- 
terest which does react upon the child, and combined 
with your influence makes him believe that to work earn- 
estly is surely worth while. Mothers’ meetings, patrons’ 
days, when the re school program is carried on, exhibi- 
tions of children’s work, all help to increase interest 
once aroused. The teacher’s personal calls are perhaps 
most helpful. Here a personal discussion with the parent 
regarding the present standing and possible advancement 
of the child is possible. In this conversation, the teacher 
should emphasize the necessity of sufficient hour of sleep, 
and medical attendance, if necessary, in certain cases. 
These two points should also be discussed with pupils 
during the informal physiology periods. (In the school- 
room food selection can also be touched upon, and the 
child led to distinguish between cheap strength-giving 
dishes and the undesirable selections often preferred. 
Even recess refreshments have been so influenced that 
pickles and cheap colored candies gave way in a large 
measure to fruits and nuts.) Volunteer reports on re- 
tiring hours can also be encouraged —a point too often 
neglected in the home. Working thus with both mothers 
and children, much good must be accomplished. 

At this point may I digress a moment to speak of the 
teachers’ responsibility following medical inspection by 
school physicians? In cities where I have seen this work 
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I. G. Brown, 


thun-ders the cloud must be cross With all her rain 





well carried on, I believe the great share of the plan’s 
success has been the result of the regular teacher’s vigi- 
lance to follow up the doctor’s report of necessary treat- 
ment. The child must be regularly questioned and 
often encouraged to have his parents arrange for medical 
treatment. A card system will be-of help in recording 
the condition of each child. As his condition is corrected, 
note can be made there (the cards being passed on with 
the promotion lists of the classes). 

*And while touching whatever outside influences we can 
reach, we should work most intensively during the school 
session, the time when the child is directly under our 
charge! Begin the year’s plan with a strong drill on review 
work. Do not groan (in spirit) over the amount apparently 
forgotten during the long summer vacation; list such 
work as a part of your own problem, which you are re- 
sponsible to teach! With such a general review, lasting 
five or six weeks, the work of the previous year is so re- 
inforced that many of those who were lowest on the pro- 
motion list can keep pace with the new work when it is 
introduced. Reviews of important points should also 
occur during the year. E. G., a weak fifth grade teacher, 
often complains that many of the pupils are not up to 
grade in such elementary facts as the multiplication table, 
the vowel sounds and phonograms, the simple mechanical 
points of language work, such as quotation marks, 
paragraph indentations, capitalizations, etc. Though this 
work be stressed emphatically in the third year, at the 
end of which time we usually secure good results along 
these lines, yet by the mid term of the fifth year we shall 
find less efficient classes in this work, unless during the 
intervening months, the fourth and fifth year teachers 
have taken care to drill on this previous work. Flash 
cards reduce to a minimum time required for drill. Black- 
board work done by pupils is helpful in keeping classes up 
to par. (With a large number of pupils’ working together 
at the blackboard, more written work can be supervised, 
and the recitation is less apt to drift into the hands of 
the few naturally bright pupils. Arrange for as much 
pupil work at blackboards as is possible. and for smaller 





A Storm Soliloquy 


think when it 


chil-dren o’er- head They tar-ry and tar-ry ’til 


bed,Then sends them down earth-ward to bed. 


“* 
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assignments of written seat work. The shortening of 
the amount of work for the period will result in more 
carefully worked out papers from the pupils. A half- 
sheet of thoughtful work goes toward bringing out the 
child’s finest latent powers; two sheets of carelessly com- 
bined thought constitute little training and make for no 
progress nor increasing standard.) 

During the fifteen minutes preceding the opening of 
each session of the usual public school, much individual 
work can be done. And not only can you plan to make 
use of the time for individual tutoring, but you can be 
assisted in this work by your most efficient pupils! I 
have never chosen a pupil for this honor but he has felt 
the dignity, responsibility, and trust. The children 
tutored also fall in line with the suggestion, and work 
well — realizing they can step aside as soon as they 
have succeeded in the point assigned for these extra 
minutes. These helpers can very occasionally assist 
during the school periods, but, as a rule, it seems wisest 
to confine their assistance to the periods before the open- 
ing of the morning and afternoon sessions. After school 
or at recess periods I would rarely assign this drill work. 
At those times the child is tired physically. A tired body 
means a tired brain—and consequently less and less 
response would occur, though effort even be increased. 

Another aid to which I might call your attention is the 
individual seat or individual board work. With such 
a scheme the child not only avoids all tendency to copy 
a neighbor’s work, but he also feels the responsibility of 
bending his own best effort. In arithmetic, plan for the 
individual cards containing different problems. These 
cards include abstract work (addition sets, subtraction, 
multiplication by whole or mixed numbers, short and 
long division, etc.), and concrete problem types. Each 
pupil is thus enabled to be doing independent work, yet 
the entire class can still be working upon the same process 
or step. Sets of geography question cards may also be 
made from year to year, and will splendidly correlate 
both oral and written composition with the geography 
(Continued on page 469) 
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Language in Primary Grades in Correlation 


with Bird Study 


Laura P. Krebs 
(Book rights reserved) 


HE protection and conservation of bird life is one 
of vital interest at the present time, since the 
— problem is one of the great world prob- 
ems. 

Millions of bushels of grain are destroyed each year by 
insects of all kinds. A part of this waste can be avoided 
by the training of young Americans to an appreciation 
of these birds and of their value to the farmer. 

Children have a deep, natural love of birds and are eager 
to become acquainted with them. This interest leads toa 
desire to protect them. 
® Bird study should be concise and definite. A few birds 
should be presented for careful study. 

* Birds distinct in color, distinct in habits of nest-building 
and care of the young should be chosen. 

Enough time should be spent on each bird ‘family to 
familiarize the child with the color, size, nest, appearance 
of the young birds and migrating habits. The birds which 
the children see most frequently in their walks and tramps 
through the woods are the ones with which they will enjoy 
a closer acquaintance. 

For the spring and summer the Robin, Bluebird, Crow, 
Oriole, Red-Winged Blackbird, the Cat-bird and the Wren 
may be studied with profit. 

Winter birds are fully as interesting as the spring birds. 

The children may make feeding stations for them, 
putting out suet and crumbs and offering friendly assistance 
to them. 

Among the winter birds is the Cardinal, with his joyous 
note and brilliant color. 

He may be seen flying low over the shrubbery looking 
for berries and seeds or calling for Mrs. Cardinal from the 
branches of a gray aspen. 

There is the Blue-jay, the Red-headed Woodpecker and 
the Downy Woodpecker, the Small Brown Chickadee and 
the Great Horned Owl of the winter woods. 

When the children become acquainted with the various 
birds they will enjoy making little dramatizations or plays. 

This should be free, allowing different groups of children 
to play. Those who have been diffident become interested 
and eager to play in the games. 

Previous to the making of the stenographic record of 
the children’s conversation, grammatical errors were cor- 
rected or the use of other words suggested. Questions 

were asked by the teacher which recalled other points of 
interest concerning the birds. 

When the record was made the dialogue was perfectly 
free and uninterrupted by the teacher. 

The following “plays” were the outgrowth of our bird 
study. This experiment proved to be very satisfactory 
from the language standpoint. 

Reading leaflets were made for each child. 

Through these, genuine interest and experience were 
made the basis of the children’s reading. 

When the school has met a real need in human develop- 
ment, education has been made practical, a means of real 
enjoyment and efficient living. 


SOCIALIZING THE NATURE STUDY PERIOp 


“The Great Horned Owl’’ 


Robert Where have you been this morning, John? 

John I’ve been for a walk in the Winter Woods. 

Robert The snow is very deep and the North Wind is 
blowing. Were you cold, John? 


John Oh, no! I was warmly dressed. I had such a 
good time. There were many interesting things to see in 
the Winter Woods. 

Robert Tell me about them, John. 

John Yes, Robert. Mr. and Mrs. Great Horned Ow] 
build their nest in a hollow tree or they choose the deserted 
nest of a hawk. 

Robert Can you tell me more about the nest, John? 

John Yes. Mrs. Owl puts four white eggs in the nest 
some time in February. The eggs must be kept very warm 
because the snow is blown into the nest and sometimes 
icicles hang from the nest. 

Robert -When do the little eggs hatch, John? 

John In about four weeks. Here are Mary and Anne. 

Anne What are you talking about, John? 

John I was telling Robert about the nest of the Great 
Horned Owl. 

Anne Oh, John, tell us about the baby owls! 

John ‘The eggs hatch in March. The owlets are funny 
looking babies. After a while they become white and fluffy. 

Mary Tell us, John, how Mr. and Mrs. Owl care for 
their babies in the winter. 

John They bring to the nest rats, field mice, small 
birds and even Mr. Cotton-tail, and rabbit if they can 
catch him. 

Anne When do the little owls learn to care for them- 
selves? 

John After four or five weeks they leave the nest, but 
Mr. and Mrs. Owl have to work very hard during the 
winter days to keep their babies warm and to find food 
for them. 


A Visit Between a Cottontail Rabbit and a 
Cardinal 


Rabbit Good morning, Mr. Cardinal. 

Cardinal Good morning, Mr. Cottontail. Where are 
you going? 

Rabbit Oh, I was going around for some fresh air. 

Cardinal What do you eat, Mr. Cottontail? 

Rabbit I eat roots and shrubs and anything I can find. 
Sometimes I eat the fresh radishes and lettuce out of the 
farmer’s garden in the spring. 

Cardinal Does the farmer like you, Mr. Cottontail? 

Rabbit No, he sets traps for me. 

Cardinal Have you ever been caught in a trap, Mr. 
Cottontail? 

Rabbit Oh, yes! I was caught once, but I dug a hole 
in the ground and got out. 

Cardinal Where do you live, Mr. Cottontail? 

Rabbit I live in a bush or in a hole in the ground. 
Where do you live, Mr. Cardinal? 

Cardinal I live in a cedar tree. 

Rabbit Why do you choose a cedar tree? 

Cardinal I choose a cedar tree because the branches 
keep the cold winds out. Do you have any little babies, 
Mr. Cottontail? 

Rabbit I used to have some babies, but they have 
grown up and have gone out into the wide world. Do 
you have any babies, Mr. Cardinal? 

Cardinal I used to have some babies, too, but they 
have grown up and flown away. 

Rabbit Who are your friends in the forest, Mr. Cardinal. 

Cardinal My friends are Mr. Red-headed Woodpecker 
and Mr. Blue-jay, Mr. Nuthatch and the Chickadees. 
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Al[ Little Boy meets the Crow in the 
field and talks to Mr. and Mrs. Crow 
On @ Spring morning. 


Boy Good morning, Mr. and Mrs, 
Crow. 

Mr. and Mrs. Crow Good morning 
little boy. ‘ 

Boy What are you ‘doing in this 
corn-field? 

Mr. Crow We are taking the in- 
sects from the grain. 

Boy Where do you build your 
nest, Mrs. Crow? 

Mrs. Crow We build our nest in 
the tip-top branches of trees. 

Boy Are you afraid that your 
babies will fall out?! 

Mrs. Crow Yes, we are very much 
afraid that our babies will fall out. 

Boy Why did you take the corn 
from my father’s field this spring, Mr. 
Crow? 

Mr. Crow For our babies. We 
wanted th? corn for our babies. 

Boy For your babies? Do your 

‘i babies eat corn? 

The Red-winged Blackbird Mr. Crow We take the milk that is 





in the corn? 
Rabbit Well, it looks like snow; I think I had better be Boy Where is the milk? 
going. Mr. Crow The milk is in the root of the corn. 


. Boy Just a few weeks ago my father found a nest of 
The Red-headed Woodpecker and the Little Boy little crows. Are you afraid, Mr. Crow, that the farmer 


Little Boy Good morning, Mr. Red-headed Woodpecker. will get you? 


Woodpecker Good morning, little boy. Mr. Crow Yes, we are afraid the farmer will catch™us, 
Little Boy Where are you going? but we are really a friend of the farmer. 
Woodpecker I am just flying around here before I ea Boy What do you do for the farmer? 
my breakfast. ' 
Little Boy What do you eat, Mr. Wood- 


er? 

Woodpecker I eat bread and sometimes 
food that I have saved for the winter. 

Little Boy How do you build your nest, 
Mr. Woodpecker? 

Woodpecker I dig a little pocket in the 
tree big enough for us to get in and then 
Mrs. Woodpecker and I get in it. 

Littl Boy How do you catch little insects, 
Mr. Woodpcker? 

Woodpecker I catch little insects with my 
sticky tongue. 

Little Boy Are your babies as beautiful as 
you are, Mr. Red-headed Woodpecker? 

Woodpecker No, indeed! they are brown 
and spotted. 

Little Boy What do you feed your babies? 

Woodpecker I feed them worms. 

Little Boy Why are your babies so hard to 
take care of? 

Woodpecker Because they will not care for 
themselves. 

Little Boy Do they get their food] by 
themselves in the autumn? 

Woodpecker Yes, they care for themselves 
when autumn comes, but we must care for 
them all summer. 

Litile Boy Have you a warm hole in the 
tree, Mr. Woodpecker? 

Woodpecker Yes, very. 

Litile Boy What kind of tree do you 
choose for your nest, Mr. Woodpecker? 

Woodpecker I choose a tree that is “dying, 
Gecause the wood is soft. 
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Mr. Crow We take the insects from the roots and let 
the wheat and grain grow. 

Boy What would happen to the wheat and grain if the 
crows did not kill the insects for them? 

Mr. Crow The grain would spoil and we would have 
no flour or corn. 


A Little Boy. A Red-winged Blackbird 


A Little Boy Mrs. Red-winged Blackbird, where do you 
build your nest? 

Bird We build our nest by the water. 

Boy Are you not afraid of snakes and hawks? 

Bird Yes, we are much afraid of them. They take our 
little babies. 

Boy Does the farmer like you, Mr. Red-wing? 

Bird In the spring he does not like us, but in the 
summer he does, for we get the insects from the grains. 

Boy Why does the farmer dislike you in the spring? 

Bird We take the seeds from the ground. Sometimes 
he chases us away from the fields, sometimes he shoots us. 

Boy Do you like that? 

Bird No, we do not like that. 

Boy Good-bye, spring birds, I will come again some day. 


TmeE—A March Day PiaceE—Our School-yard 


Blue-jay Good morning, spring birds. What have you 
been doing in the Southland? 

Robin We have made our nest in an orange tree. 

Blue-yay How do you make your nest, Mr. Robin? 

Robin First we take some sticks, then we take some 
mud in our bills and it to the nest. We smooth the 
mud into a little cup in the bottom of our nest. Then we 
take some string, some wool and cotton, if we can find it, 
and put it inside of this. Our nest must be warm and soft. 

Blue-yay Do you help build the nest, Mr. Robin? 

Robin Yes. 

Blue-yay What do you do to help make the nest, Mrs. 
Robin? 

Mrs. Robin Why, I get the string, wool and cotton, if I 
can find it. 
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Blue-jay How many eggs do you put in your nest, Mrs. 
Robin? 

Mrs. Robin Sometimes four-or five. 

Bluesay How do your babies.look when they come out 
of the eggs? : 

Mrs. Robin We think they are very lovely, but some 
people think they are homely. 


A Spring Day. An Oriole. A Bluebird 


Oriole How do you build your nest, Mrs. Bluebird? 

Bluebird We build our nest in a hole in a telephone pole 
or tree and put sticks and string inside of it. 

Oriole Do you weave your nests, Mrs. Bluebird? 

Bluebird No, we do not weave our nests. 

Oriole Do you ever build your nests in the tree? 

Bluebird Sometimes we do. 

Oriole Do you ever weave your nest out on a branch 
of a tree? 

Bluebird No, we do not weave our nests out on a 
branch of a tree. 

Bluebird What did you do in the Southland, Mrs. 
Oriole? 

Oriole I flew around and went to my friends and made 
my nest in an orange tree. I had the south winds rock my 
babies to sleep. 

Bluebird How do you make your nest? 

Oriole I weave my nest. I weave my nest like a basket. 

Bluebird Why do you weave your nest? 

Oriole I do not know how to make my nest the other 
way. 

Oriole I often weave a top over my nest. 

Bluebird Why do you do that? 

Oriole Because when the sun shines down so hot and 
when the rains come my babies are covered. 

Bluebird When your babies hatch from the eggs do you 
like them? 

Oriole I think they are very beautiful. 

Bluebird Do you teach your babies to fly, Mrs. Oriole? 

Mrs. Oriole Mr. Oriole teaches the birds to fly and I 
teach them to sing. 

Bluebird What do you do first, Mr. Oriole? 

Oriole I get them out on a limb of a tree. 


Lesson Plan in Language for Primary Grades 
Katharine McSpadden 
Critic Teacher, East Tennessee State Normal School 


I Topic — Picture Study 
“A Helping Hand.” — Renouf 


II Teacher’s Aim 
1 To teach appreciation of art. 
2 To stimulate thought and train the children in 
the expression of this thought. 


III Child’s Aim 
1 To discover the story of the picture. 
2 To select an appropriate name for the picture. 


Subject Matter 
_ large picture for teacher and a small one for each 


Procedure 
Did you ever go for a boat ride? 
With whom did you go? 
What kind of a boat was it? 
(Present picture with the name covered.) 
Where do you suppose this little girl is going? 
In what part of the boat is she sitting? 
What is she doing? 


Do you think she is large enough to help? 

What does she think about it? 

How old do you think she is? 

What makes you think so? 

How is she dressed? 

Do you think she is rich or poor? 

Why do you think so? 

What time of the year would her clothing suggest? 
(Autumn. ) 

What else do you see in the picture? (Man.) 

Do you suppose the man likes the little girl to go with him? 

What makes you think so? 

What relation do you think this man is to the little girl? 

Why do you think so? 

How do you think this man earns his living? (Fishing.) 

What makes you think so? 

Would he stay at home if it rained? 

What kind of a coat is he wearing? (Rubber.) 

Why would he want to wear a hat shaped like this? 

(So the rain would run off the back on to his rubber coat.) 

What kind of shoes has he? (Wooden.) 

Why do you suppose he wears wooden shoes? 


(Continued on page 463) 
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Studies for Kindergarten and 
First Grade 


Laura F. Kready 
Author of “A Study of Fairy Tales” 


Mother Hubbard and Her 


MOTHER HUBBARD AND HER DOG 
Editions 

“Mother Hubbard and Her Dog,” Walter Crane Picture-Book, 
John Lane Company. Edition used in the study. 

Permission for the use of the picture-book and pictures has gener- 
ously been given by the John Lane Company, New York. 

“Mother Hubbard and Her Dog,” J. Evans, Long Lane, about 
1770, Illustrations from this book on p. 21, “Banbury Chap- 
Books,” Edwin Pearson, Reader, London, 1890. 

“Mother Hubbard and Her Dog,” J. G. Rusher, Banbury, Half- 
penny series, about 1810. 

“Mother Hubbard and Her Dog,” J. G. Rusher. Banbury. 
Illustrations by Cruikshank, engraved by Branstone. ... Illustrations 
from this. book on p. 38, Banbury Chap-Books, Pearson. 

“Mother Hubbard and Her Do .” Penny Book published b 
Harris, one of eighteen; ‘“Nursey Rhymes of England,” Halliwell, 
p. 81, “Mother Goose Melodies,”” Wheeler, p. 89, “Six Nursery 
Classics,” edited by M. V. O’Shea, D. C. Heath. 


Teacher I suppose many of us have a dog at home we 
have] just had licensed with a tag, so that everybody may 
know he belongs to some one who is caring for him. You 
paid for the tag so that your dog would not be taken by 
the police of the city. How many have dogs at home? 
(Children, about ten, raise hands.) To-day we shall not talk 
about your dogs; we want to talk about a dog that in a 
way belongs to us all, because he lived so long ago and was 
put into a story in a book. You have often heard of him 
or perhaps seen him many times in your books. Here is 
‘a book showing some very old-fashioned pictures of the 
story put. into a book a hundred years ago. (Shows p. 38, 
of “Banbury Chap-Books,” Pearson, Reader, London, 1890, 
Reproductions of wood-engravings designed by Cruikshank and 
engraved by Branstone for Rusher’s Banbury Chap-Book, 
“Mother Hubbard and Her Dog.”) What do these pic- 
tures tell you that the Dog could do? 


Pupil He could sit up and beg. 
He could stand on his head. 
. He could play the flute. 
He.could dance a jig. 
He could walk in boots. 
He .wore a hat. 
He could smoke a pipe. 


T. These pictures are very plain and simple, but they 
tell their story just as well as if they talked. Mother 
Hubbard is not very pretty here, is she? To-day I have 
the story in a beautiful picture-book for children by Walter 
Crane. The book and the story are called “ Mother Hub- 
bardfand Her Dog.” You will want to see these pictures 
of jthe story and what they tell about it. Many of you 
know the poem. After it is read perhaps more of us will 
know it. The first three stanzas are very old. The rest of 
the poem was added later. (7. has one copy of the picture- 
book, bus is seated so that the children may see the pictures when 
the book is held up.) 

‘some one who knows the story come and read the 
first.stanza which goes with picture? 

P.. {A child who cannot read, reads) 


‘Old Mother Hubbard 
Went to the cupboard 
‘To get her poor Dog a bone; 


(Book rights reserved) 


Dog, Ladybird and Ballad Types 


But when she came there 
The cupboard was bare, 
And so-the poor Dog had none. 


T. What does this picture tell of Mother Hubbard? 

P. She was a fine lady. She was dressed very -gayly. 
She wore lovely yellow slippers with red heels. She wore 
a rose gown over a black petticoat, a yellow shawl, a white 
apron and a white ruffled cap. She wore black lace mits, 
and her bunch of keys hung from her waist. 

T. Was this Mother Hubbard a pleasant lady? 

P. Yes, she is old, but she has a nice face. 

T. What does the picture tell of the dog? 

P. He could sit up when he wanted something to eat. 
He is sitting on a bright red cushion. Perhaps it was his 
custom. 

T. I will write on the board what the Dog can do and 
perhaps at the end of the story you can read what he could 
do. (Writes: He could sit up and beg.) 

Do you notice anything else about the Dog? 

P. Mother Hubbard had trimmed his coat so that he 
looked like a lion. 

T. What time of the year do you think this was? 

P. Isuppose it was summer-time or the Dog would have 
taken cold. 

T. What else do you notice about the picture? 

P. The dishes in the cupboard were pretty blue and 
white china. The kitchen ‘looks pretty. The paper had 
figures over it and the floor was of bricks. 

T. Let us turn to page 2. The first picture tells about 
going to the baker’s. Who will read it? 

P. (A child reads) 


She went to the baker’s 
To buy him some bread, 

But when she came back, 
The poor Dog was dead. 


T. In this picture what is Mother Hubbard doing? 

P. She is just coming home from the baker’s. She is 
coming across her kitchen door-step. She looks frightened 
because the Dog looks dead. 

T. Was he dead? 

P. No. Perhaps he was playing “dead” or sleeping. 

T. Did you ever see a dog pretend? 

P. Yes, our dog will lie down and let you pinch him 
or kick at him and pretend he does not feel it. 

T. What do you notice about this picture? 

P. Mother Hubbard wore a bright red cloak like ed 
Riding Hood’s. 

T. How would you know it was summer from ‘1Is 
picture? 

P. You can see the green grass and the leaves ut 
through the doorway. 

T. In the next picture the joiner is bringing in a bi. ck 
coffin for the Dog. Who will read? 

P. (Reads) 


She went to the joiner’s 
To buy him a coffin, 
But when she came back, 
The poor Dog was laughing. 
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f. Did Mother Hubbard love her Dog? 
P. Yes, she looks so pleased to see him alive. 
Y. Did you ever see a dog laugh? 
P. Not just like the one in the picture. He seems to 
be smiling. The only way a dog can laugh is to make his 
eyes es glad, to show it about the mouth, and to wag 
his ta 
7. (Writes on the board: He could laugh.) Who will 

real what I wrote? 

(Reads) He could laugh. 

I will read the next two stanzas: 


She took a clean dish 
To get him some tripe, 
But when she came back, 
He was smoking a pipe. 


She went to the ale-house 
To get him some beer, 

But when she came back, 
The Dog sat in a chair. 


What shall I write? 
P. The Dog could sit ina chair. 
He could smoke a pipe. 

T. (Writes the two sentences just mentioned.) How was 
the Dog different from many dogs? 

P. He did such surprising things. Mother Hubbard 
made a pet of him. Perhaps she had no one else to be with 
her in her house. 

T. In this picture he is making himself at home by the 
fireplace Notice the beautiful tiling, the open fireplace, 
and the steaming tea-kettle. The Dog is sitting in a 
beautiful rush-seated armchair. He had been eating tripe 
from a beautiful blue dish. What are some of the pictures 
on the tiling under the mantel-piece? 

P. A rooster, a duck, a turtle, a dragon, a basket, 
arabbit, a cow’s head and a bull-frog. 

T. You can see just the four legs of the first tile at the 

. What animal might that be? 

P. The legs look like a donkey’s. 

T. I think you are right. I'll read the next stanza 
while you see what the picture tells about it. 


She went to the tavern 
For white wine and red, 
But when she came back, 
The Dog stood on his head. 


(Writes: The Dog could stand on his head.) 
(Reads the sentence.) 


Is the Dame any different in this picture? 

She wore a red bonnet to match her cloak. 

What do you notice on the wall? 

There is a gilt mirror there, for you can see_the}Dog 
standing on his head in it. 


BRN 


T. Yes, you see the reflection in the mirror. Look at 
the next picture. 
(Reads) 
She went to the hatter’s 
To buy him a hat, 
But when she came back, 
He was feeding the cat. 
P. The Cat and the Dog both have on bibs. The Dog 


59 careful and the Cat looks so hungry. The Cat is 
fatirely black. He sticks out a very red tongue. 
T. Was this in the same room? 
P. No, on the floor is a pretty green and yellow rug 
With fringe about the edge. 
T. Then: 





She went to the barber’s 
To buy him a wig, 

But when she came back, 
He was dancing a jig. 


She went to the fruiterer’s 
To buy him some fruit, 

But when she came back, 
He was playing the flute. 


How do you think the Dog learned to dance? 

P. Perhaps the Dame taught him? 

P He might have seen one of those dancing bears men 
take around. 

T. From the next picture where do you think Mother 
Hubbard lived. 

P It must have been in a village, for there was a store 
across from her door. 

T. What fruit did she buy? 

P. A basket of peaches and grapes. 

T. The Dog’s wig was very fancy, wasn’t it? His hat 
looks like a George Washington one, doesn’t it? Let us 
have the sentence, please: 


P. He could feed the Cat. 
He could dance a jig. 
He could play a flute. 


(T. writes.) 


T. In the next-picture, on page 6: 


She went to the tailor’s 
To buy him a coat, 

But when she came back, 
He was riding a goat. 


She went to the cobbler’s 
To buy him some shoes, 

But when she came back 
He was reading the news. 


I will write: He could ride a goat. 
He could read the news. 


Mother Hubbard got very fine clothes for her Dog. 
His red coat has buttons on the pockets and his slippers 
have buckles. How did the Dog show his smartness when 
riding the goat? 

P. He held on by the goat’s horns and used them like 
reins. 

T. This was out in the garden. Do you notice the 
brick wall with ivy growing over it and the large barrel in 
the corner? What was that? 

P. A rain-barrel to catch some rain-water for the 
Dame’s washing. 

T. In the next picture the Dog is reading the news. 
How is he different? 

P. He looks older because he wears glasses. 

T. How did the Dog learn to do all these things? 

P. I suppose he saw the Dame and other people doing 
them and copied them. 

T. On page 7: 


She went to the sempstress 
To buy him some linen, 

But when she came back, 
The Dog was a-spinning. 


She went to the hosier’s 

To buy him some hose, 
But when she came back, 

He was drest in his clothes. 


He could spin. 
He could dress up. 


(Writes:) 











The Finished Poster 


P. (Reads the two sentences just written.) 


T. How was the Dog unusual in these two pictures? 

P. He sat up on a beautiful light yellow footstool. 
Most people would not let a dog sit on such a pretty stool 
of such a light color. 

T. In what room was this? 

P. Maybe it was a little sewing-room. It had a fancy 
glass window. 

T. Tell me about the next picture. 

_ P. He dressed up in his gay clothes. Then he stood 
up on a beautiful yellow chair to look at himself in the 
mirror. He acted like a person. 

T. Notice the beautiful table-cover with its green 
border and green fringe, and the fancy pin-cushion. Let 
us look at page 8. 


The Dame made a curtsey, 
The Dog made a bow; 

The Dame said, “ Your servant,” 
The Dog said, “Bow wow!” 


This wonderful Dog, 
Was Dame Hubbard’s delight, 
He could sing, he could dance, 
He could read, he could write. 


She gave him rich dainties 
Whenever he fed, 
And erected a monument 
en he was dead. 


(T. writes and P. reads:) What shall I write? 
The Dog could make a bow. 
He could write. 
He could eat dainties. 
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T. The Dame trained the Dog to make a bow as if he 
were her servant. In what room is this? 

P. In the kitchen. You can see the cupboard. 

T. How has the cupboard changed in the book? 

P. In the first picture it was bare. But here it is filled 
with good things. 

T. Yes, you can see “biscuit” and “jam” on the ' oxes, 
Did the Dog get these things? 

P. Yes, she fed him dainties. 

T. In the last little picture at the foot of the page 
we see the monument Mother Hubbard erected to the Dog, 
What do you notice about this picture? 

P. The Cat is weeping. They must have been good 
friends. 

P. There is a weeping willow tree beside the monw nent, 

P. A statue of the Dog is there. 

P. Some pictures are on the monument. 

T. Tell me about them. 

P. In one the Dog seems to be carrying some things, 
In the second he seems to be riding a rocking-horse. [pn 
the third he is reading, and in the fourth he is writing at 
his desk. 

T. Why did Mother Hubbard spend so much time and 
love on her Dog? 

P. Maybe she hadn’t anyone else to be kind to. She 
lived alone and she was old. 

T. If she lived to-day she would find so many things to 
do that I’m afraid she would not have so much time for a 
dog. What do you like best about the story? 

P. The Dog was so jolly and full of tricks, he could do 
so many things. Mother Hubbard and her Dog had a good 
time together. The Dog always had a nice time and 
pleased Mother Hubbard. 

T. Do you like the story better for the pictures? 

P.. Yes. 

T. What do you like best about the pictures? 

P. I like the beautiful colors and the pretty things. 

P. I like the things the Dog did and the way Mother 
Hubbard was kind to him. 

T. I’ll turn over the pictures and you may choose the 
one you like best. 

P. (Some like the first picture best, page 1; some like the 
last picture best, page 8, a few like page 6 best.) 

T. Let us see now if we can read what Mother Hubbard’s 
Dog could do. 

P. (Children read:) 
Mother Hubbard’s Dog could sit up and beg. 
He could laugh. 
The Dog could sit in a chair. 
He could smoke a pipe. 
The Dog could stand on his head. 
He could feed the Cat. 
He could dance a jig. 
He could play the flute. 
He could ride a goat. 
He could read the news. 
He could spin. 
He could dress up. 
The Dog could make a bow. 
He could write. 
He could eat dainties. 


(This lesson in literature is followed by a readin: lesson, 
on the next day, in which the form of the word: in the 
above sentences is impressed. The sentences ave read 
frequently and in various ways by many of the . iildren, 
without much effort.) 


LADYBIRD 
This beautiful little insect has a prominent ; lace 2 


popular ballads. In the north of England it 
“‘burnie bee.” Sometimes she is “ladycow,” ‘golden 
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bug,” “Bishop Barnabee,” “dowdycow,” and “cusha- coo- 
lady.” “Barnbye” is bairnbye, the bairn’s insect. It was 
associated with fire because of its colors, red, yellow, or 
orange and black. The lines of the ballad are said b 
children when they throw the insect in the air to make it 
fly. Variations of the lines are current in E and in 
many lands. The English version is usually but four lines. 
A German version of three lines is given in “German 
Popular Stories,” by Edgar Taylor. Among the more 
important variations are: 


Burnie Bee 
Bless you, burnie bee; 
Say, when will your wedding be? 
If it be to-morrow day, 
Take your wings and fly away. 


“Given in Wheeler’s “Mother Goose,” and set to music on p. 165; 
also in Halliwell’s “Nursery Rhymes of England.” 


Ladycow 


Ladycow, ladycow, fly from my hand, 
Tell me where my true love stands, 

Up hill, or down hill, or by the sea-sand, 
Lady cow, ladycow, fly from my hand. 


From “English Folk-Rhymes,” by Northall, p. 119, by courtesy of 
the publishers, Kegan, Paul, Trench, Trubner Co., London. 


Ladybird 
Ladybird, ladybird, fly away home, 
Your house is on fire, your children wil! burn. 
From “Gammer Gurton’s Garland.” 


Ladybird 


Ladybird, ladybird, fly away home, 

Thy house is on fire, thy children all gone, 
All but one and her name is Ann, 

And she crept under the pudding-pan. 


From Wheeler’s “‘Mother Goose,” p. 66. 


Ladybird 
Ladybird, ladybird, hie thy way home, 
Thy house is on fire, thy children all roam, 
Except little Nan, who sits in her pan, 
’ Weaving gold laces as fast as she can. 


From “English Folk-Rhymes,” by Northall, p. 326, by courtesy of 
the* publishers, Kegan, Paul, Trench, Trubner]&_Co. 


Ladybug 


Ladybug, ladybug, 
Fly away, do, 
Fly to the mountain, 
And feed upon dew, 
Feed upon dew, 
And sleep on a rug, 
And then run away 
Like a good little bug. 
From “Chinese Mother Goose Rhymes,” by Isaac Taylor Headland, 
p. 21, copyright by Fleming H. Revell Company. 


Ladybird 


Ladybird! Ladybird! fly away home; 
e field mouse is gone to her nest, 
The daisies have shut up their sleepy red eyes, 
And the birds and the bees are at rest. 
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Ladybird! Ladybird! fly away home; 
To your house in the old willow tree, 

Where your children so dear have invited the ant 
And a few cozy neighbors to tea. 


Ladybird! Ladybird! fly away home; 
The fairy bells tinkle afar; 
Make haste, or they’ll catch you and harness you fest, 
With a cobweb to Oberon’s car. 
— Caroline B. Southey 


Given in “The Children’s First Book of Poetry,” Emilie K. Baker, 
ican Book Company; also in “A Child’s Book of Old Verses,” by 
Jessie W. Smith, Scribner. 


Firefly 


Firefly, firefly, 
Come from the hill, 
Your father and mother 
Are waiting here still; 
They’ve brought you some sugar, 
Some candy and meat, 
Come quick, or I’ll give it 
To baby to eat. 


From “Chinese Mother Goose Rhymes,” by Isaac Taylor Headland, 
copyright by Fleming H. Revell Company. 


The Mouse 


He climbed up the candlestick, 
The little mousey brown, 
To steal and eat tallow, 
And he couldn’t get down. 
He called for his grandma, 
But his grandma was in town, 
So he doubled up into a wheel 
And rolled himself down. 


From “‘Chinese Mother Goose Rhymes,” by Isaac Taylor Headland, 
copyright by Fleming H. Revell Company. 


My Little Nut-tree 


I had a little nut-tree; nothing would it bear 
But a silver nutmeg and a golden pear; 

The king of Spain’s daughter came to visit me 
And all was because of my little nut-tree. 

I skipped over the water, I danced over sea, 
And all the birds in the air couldn’t catch me. 


Given in Halliwell’s “Mother Goose,” Wheeler’s “Mother Goose,’ 
etc. 


Nonsense Rhyme 


There was a man and his name was Dob, 
And he had a wife, and her name was Mob, 
And he had a dog, and he called it Cob, 
And she had a cat called Chitterabob. 

Cob, says Dob, 

Chitterabob, says Mob. 

Cob was Dob’s dog, 

Chitterabob Mob’s cat. 


Given in “English Folk-Rhymes,” by Northall. To be repeated 
rapidly, from memory. 


Nursery Song 
Oh, crow! Go, crow! Baby’s sleeping sound, 
And the wild plums grow in the jungle, only a penny a 
pound, 
Only a penny a pound, Baba — only a penny a pound. 


From “Without Benefit of Clergy,” by Rudyard Kipling. 
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Page for a Color Booklet 


(After Walter Crane) 
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Suggestions for Coloring 


Color the sky light blue, grass light green, tree dark green, pear yellow, nutmeg blue-gray; maid’s dress blue, apron 
and hat white, hair yellow; king’s daughter’s dress, gloves and fan yellow, white lace cap, hair brown, shoes 
black; face and arms of both pink. 


I ‘Had a Little Nut-Tree 


I had a iit-tle nut-tree, no-thing would it bear But a sil-ver nut-meg and a gold-en pear; The 
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Nursery Song 


Mammy went away — she tol’ me ter stay, 
An’ take good keer er de baby, 

She tol’ me ter stay an’ sing dis away: 

Oh, go ter sleepy, little baby! 


CHORUS 


Oh, go ter sleep! Sleepy, little baby, 

Oh, go ter sleepy, little baby, 

Kaze when you wake, you’ll git some cake, 
An’ ride a little white horsey! 


Oh, de little Butterfly, he stole some pie — 

Go ter sleepy, little baby! 

An’ he flew’d so high, twel he put out his eye — 
Oh, go ter sleepy, little baby! — Chorus 


Oh, shet yo’ eye, and don’t you cry — 

Go ter ter sleepy, little baby! 

Kaze mammy’s boun fer ter come bimeby — 
Oh, go ter sleepy, little baby! — Chorus. 


We'll stop up de cracks and sew up de seams — 
De Booger Man never shill ketch you! 

Oh, go ter sleep and dream sweet dreams — 

De Booger Man never shill ketch you! — Chorus 
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¥ou shill hear dem silver bells ring — 
Bye-oh, sweet little baby! 

You shall hear sweet angels sing — 
Oh, go ter sleepy, little baby! — Chorus 


De river run wide, de river run deep — 
Oh, bye-oh, sweet little baby! 
De boat rock slow — shill rock you ter sleep — 
Oh, bye-oh, sweet little baby! — Chorus 
From “Uncle Remus and His Friends.” ‘His Songs and Ballads,” 


by J. H. Harris, by courtesy of the publishers, Houghton, Miffin 
Company. 


Lullaby 


Sleep, baby, sleep, 

Our cottage vale is deep; 

The little lamb is on the green 

With woolly fleece so soft and clean — 
Sleep, baby, sleep! 


Sleep, baby, sleep, 
Down where the woodbines creep; 
Be always like the lamb so mild, 
A kind and sweet and gentle child — 
Sleep, baby, sleep! 


From “English Folk-Rhymes,” by Northall, p. 428, by courtesy 
of the publishers, Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., London. 
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B. McGregor 


Afsand-table offers many possibilities as a story-telling 
help. The table noted is equipped with molders’ clay 
instead of the usual sand. This is much more adaptable. 
Hills and valleys are easily formed and stay “put.” The 
background, a simple water-color landscape on cardboard, 
tacked to the back of the table, adds much to the pictur- 
esqueness of the whole. 

The story represented is the old-time favorite, “The 
Ugly Duckling.” The farm-house on a hill, the ducks, 


omg and chickens in the farm-yard, were modeled of 
y 


the old woman with her cat and short-legged hen, was also 


In the foreground the tumbled-down house, where live. 


made of clay.. What could be more lovely than a forest 
of tree branches? A depression in the sand, covered with 
silver paper, made an admirable river, where clay ducks ar. 
geese swim at will. Likewise a pond peopled by swars, 
where the Ugly Duckling realized his transition. 

Besides being delightful employment, the sand-tal.': 
correlates the work in language, consisting of story-telli::z 
and dramatization, with the clay modeling of the drawi2 
department. More than this, a little classic, thus po 
trayed, becomes a part of the little boy’s or girl’s vocabula 
Later this vocabulary will have greater’scope if peop! 
with those things to which his creative imagination lh: s 
been permitted to give form. 
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Satie SecStaespa ak hak Big ee 


Blackboard Border — How the Seeds Fly 


Cut the children from pale pink construction paper, and color wth water color or crayola the little girl’s hair yellow, her dress and cap 
light blue, shoes brown; the little boy’s suit white with red trimmings, cap red and white, shoes brown. The trees are cut from dark green, 
the seeds white, the flowers yellow, stems light green and brown. Place the groups about fourteen inches apart. 
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Graded Course in Seat Work for First and 
, Second Grades. Il 


Belle Brady 
Primary Critic, State Normal School, Superior, Wis. 
(Book rights reserved) 
First Grade Seat Work 3 Get some well-shaped leaves of the maple, elm and 


I Period covering the first few days of school when the 


teacher is endeavoring to make the children feel 
at home, create an atmosphere of pleasantness 


and co-operation, and arouse interest in school 
life. 


1 The interest that children have in making picture 


books may be utilized with profit throughout 
the grades. The first picture book, dealing with 
no particular subject, but made up of a variety of 
pictures, preferably collected by the child him- 
self, should be made in the early days of the first 
year. Not only does it afford valuable hand train- 
ing, through the cutting and pasting, but the mental 
attitude which this pleasant task develops toward 
school life is very desirable. Have the children 
bring magazines, catalogues and advertising pam- 
phlets of all descriptions. 

There are six different kinds of work involved 
in the making of the books; four of these (a, b, c and 
(f) may be done as seat work, the other two (d 
and e) require supervision. 

a After each child has collected his store of 
material, let him go through it clipping 
out the pageswhich have desirable pictures. 
If there is more than one picture on a 
page, these should be cut apart. Put these 
into an envelope or a box until ready for 
further use. 

6b Now have the pictures sorted into groups 
according to subject, putting into one group 

pictures of children, in another animals, 

in another fruits and vegetables, and so 
on. 

Next the pictures should be carefully trimmed 
by the children. If the picture has a frame 
around it, the scissors should follow the 
outside line of the frame. Pictures that are 
not framed by a heavy line, usually look 
best when all of the surrounding paper is 
cut away from the figure. 

d The book itself may be made of the manila 
drawing paper. If this is not provided, 
wrapping paper may be used. Brown or 
gray construction paper makes a beautiful and 
desirable book. The easiest and neatest 
way of fastening the pages together is to 
punch holes with a paper punch and insert 
brads. 

To prepare the children to arrange and space 
the pictures well, class instruction must be 
given by having several pages arranged before 
the whole class. In this exercise, through 
questions and suggestions, the children 
are led to make good arrangement of the 
pictures.! 

f The children arrange and paste the pictures. 


S 


a 


2 Hektograph outline pictures of fall flowers, both 


wild and tame. , Let the children colcr these and 
cut them out. ount the best ones on a chart 
for the room. The teacher may cut out the letters, 
“Fall Flowers,” and mount them at the top of 
thechart. Do the same with vegetables. 


10 
12 


13 


14 
15 


16 


17 


oak in their fall colors. Dip them into hot paraffin 
and run a hot iron over each. Have each child 
make a little book of heavy paper and paste the 
three leaves into it after learning from what tree 

‘each comes. 

Trace leaves of maple, oak and elm. Cut them 
out. 

Cut the same leaves freehand. 

Cut freehand fall fruits and vegetables and flowers, 
and simple leaves. Let each child mount his 
cuttings. 

Model in clay fall fruits and vegetables. 
best ones on display in the market. 
in playing store. 

Collect seeds and seed cases from the plants, both 
wild and tame. Let the children sort these and 
string them on strong thread. If two kinds of 
seeds, differing in form and color, are chosen for 
one string, a very pretty “necklace” can be made 
by alternating the two kinds or using some other 
regular arrangement. 

Have the children bring oblongs of colored cloth 
from home for making little bags in which to put seeds 
that are gathered for stringing. Show the class 
how to fold and pin these into the form of a bag. 
Then, for seat work, the children may sew them, 
using a large needle and thread. 

Freehand cuttings of stories that have been told. 
Crayola drawings of stories. 

Trace, cut and color patterns to make borders 
and posters. Many excellent suggestions and 
patterns for this are to be found in school journals. 


The peg boards, which can be purchased from 
houses that handle kindergarten supplies, are very 
useful in the primary schools. The large size, 
10” x 10”, is the best. The beginners will enjoy: 
a Arranging the pegs to make pictures of a 
house, a chair, a table, and other objects 
with straight lines. 
b Arranging the pegs to make borders and 
other designs. 
c Arranging a certain number of pegs of each 
color. 
Stringing colored wooden beads is a very pleasant 
occupation for the early days of school. 
Using colored sticks of different lengths and par- 
quetry, let the children make pictures to illustrate 
stories told. 
A few days later, in their reading lessons, the chil- 
dren will begin to learn the names of things. In 
preparation for this let the children find pictures 
of these objects, cut them out and mount them 
on cards, leaving space for the name to be pasted 
on later when the child has learned it. 


Charts, which are very helpful in teaching phonics, 


Put the 
Use them 


may be made during the first few days of school. 


One of these charts, which is to be used in playing 
ear training games, should have on it pictures of 
objects whose names are short and phonetic, such 
as a hat, a cat, a fan, a cake, a pipe, a pail, an egg, a 
man, a chair, a book, etc. The seat work connected 
with this will consist in cutting out the pictures 
only. The teacher may let the pupils help her 
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paste the pictures on the chart before school in 
the morning. When completed, the chart is used 
in a little game, the purpose of which is to make 
the children conscious of the fact that words are 
made up of sounds. To play the game the teacher 
says, “Find a f-an” (sounding the two parts 
separately.) One of the children points out the 
picture of the fan on the chart and the game 
continues. 

The children may also cut out, for seat work, 
pictures to be used in making a chart for each 
consonant. To illustrate: supply the pupils with 
pictures of objects whose names begin with the 
consonants. After these have been. cut out, sort 
them according to the beginning consonant. Use 
a large sheet of manila tagboard for each page 
of the chart. Print one of the consonants at the 
top of each. Then mount on the 5b chart the 
pictures whose names begin with b, as boy, box, 
boat, bottle, bicyle; on the c chart, the pictures 
whose names begin with c, as cake, comb, cow, cat, 


cup, etc. In this way a chart may be made for 


each consonant. Cutting these pictures is seat 
work which can easily be done by the beginners 
during the first few days of school; it takes the 
teacher but a short while to make the chart after 
the pictures are ready; and when the charts are 
completed they form an excellent concrete means 
for teaching the consonants. 

Weave small rugs of rags. Ask the children to 
bring from home clean pieces of cloth, either new 
or that have been used. Tear these into strips 
for weaving. Little wooden looms may be made 
by tacking together four strips of wood to form a 
frame. Put tacks in the two ends to string the warp. 
Teach the children how to knit on spools. After 
a long chain has been knit, it may be sewed together 
to make a doll cap or muff or some other article. 
A manufactured toy knitter, which takes the place 
of the spool for knitting and is easier-to manipulate, 
may be purchased from school supply houses. 


Il The Beginning of Reading, Phonics and Numbers 


1 One of the most helpful seat work devices in the 


beginning stage of reading is an exercise which 
will strengthen the association between the name 
and the thing for which it stands. For this purpose 
hektograph those words that the children have 
learned which may be represented concretely — 
common and proper names, colors, numbers. If the 
children have previously cut and mounted pictures 
for this exercise as was suggested in I, 16, they 
will now match the hektographed name with the 
picture. Otherwise, the cutting and mounting 
will be done now. There are three kinds of work 
to be done with this material, differing in degree 
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of simplicity, and they should be taken in the 
following order: 

a Ina period of directed seat work, the children 
match the name of the picture in this way; 
Each child has a hektographed copy of 
the words, kitten, black, one, May, for 
example. He also has mounted on small 
squares of manila tagboard, a picture of 
a kitten, a piece of black paper, the figure 1, 
and a picture of a little girl. The teacher 
says, “Place at the top of your desk your 
picture of a kitten.” Each child does so. 
Then the teacher writes on the board, 
“kitten.” With that as a guide, the children 
find the word “kitten.” The teacher goes 
to each desk to see if the right word is found. 
When all are correct, the word is pasted 
on the card. The same procedure is followed 
with the other three. Directed work is 
advised here in order to prevent incorrect 
association through matching the wrong 
word with the picture. 

b Give each child five or six copies of each 
word. Having the name pasted on each 
card, he can do this exercise unaided with 
small possibility of error. He finds all 
of the copies of each word and arranges 
them below the right picture. The repeated 
comparison of the copy with the word on 
the card which this will necessitate, will 
result in a stronger association between 
the word and that for which it stands. |The 
arrangement of the exercise is shown below. 

c For an exercise in advance of } cut the name 
from the picture. Now have the child 
match the name with the corresponding 
picture without any guide and then arrange 
all of the copies of each word as was done 
in b. 


2 Words which cannot be represented, such as “see,” 


may be drilled upon in this exercise: 

Suppose, for example, that the sentence, “See 
May’s kitten,” was read in class; give each child 
a hektographed copy of the sentence and several 
copies of the word “See,” “see.” Use both the 
capitalized and the small letter forms on separate 
cards. Before the children begin their seat work, 
have the sentence read from the board and the 
word “See” found and named. Then they will 
place their copy of the sentence at the top of the 
desk and arrange the copies of “See’’ under that 
word in the sentence. 


3 Prepare for each pupil a copy of a list of sentences 


that are to be read in class. Cut each copy apart 
by sentences. After they have been read in class, 
leave them on the board and let the pupils arrange 
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their sentences in the same order and paste on a 
sheet of paper. 

Using the sentences mounted in the preceding 
exercise, the children may find and mark with 


colored crayon, certain words designated by the 


teacher. For example, if all copies of the word 
“have” are to be marked with blue crayon, the 
teacher writes “have” on the board and under- 
lines it with blue chalk. Another word may be 
marked with yellow, another with green, etc. 

Prepare sentences aS in the above exercise (3). 
This time cut each sentence, being careful not to 
separate an article from its noun, or the parts of 
a phrase. Guided by a list of these sentences 
on the board, have the children find the parts of 
each sentence and paste them on a sheet of paper. 

Give each child a hektographed copy of the sen- 
tences (or little story) that has just been read in 
class. Let him use the little mounted pictures 
that he prepared for exercise II, 1, c, and place 
the picture over the corresponding word where 
it occurs in the story. 

Place action sentences on the board. Let the chil- 
dren make illustrations in crayola of any of the 
sentences they choose. If each illustration is made 
large enough to be seen by the whole class when 
held in front, the children will enjoy finding the 
sentence that fits each picture after the seat work 
is completed. 

Each child should have small script phonetic cards 
for seat work. Suppose the consonant “h” has 
been taught from the known word “hen.” Have 
the child cut out a picture of a hen and then place 
all of his cards which bear “h” under this picture. 

Let the children make freehand cuttings of objects 
whose names begin with the consonant that has 
been taught. The children who have diffculty 
in thinking of names beginning this way, may be 
allowed to refer to the chart which was made during 
the first days of school (described in I, 17). If 
such a chart as this just referred to was not made 
earlier it should be made now. 


Sort the phonic cards, placing all those of one 
letter together. The child should have in his 
box only phonic elements which have been taught 
and should have several copies of each. This box 
should also keep pace with the lessons by having 
the new cards put into it, as soon as a new con- 
sonant or phonogram is taught. 

Simple exercises with numbers may be given 
at the first of the term. 

Cut the figure 1 from a calendar page. Cut a 
picture of one object and mount it with the figure 
on heavy paper. Do the same with 2 and the 
other figures when learned. 

The gummed dots, which may be obtained from 
school supply houses, are very useful in teaching 
numbers. For the early number work have the 
children lay the number cards in order as far as 
they can recognize the numbers, and below them, 
on a piece of paper, arrange and paste a correspond- 
ing number of dots. 

Or, when teaching the recognition of numbers, 
place groups of colored dots on the board. 

Let the children arrange these with colored 
circles and find, in the number box, the right number 
to be placed under each. Or they may be copied 
in colored crayon and the right number card placed 
under each group. 

Have the children use the number boxes and find 
all the 1’s, 2’s, 3’s, 4’s, etc.,as far as they are able 
to recognize and place them in piles. 
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Reading and Phonics after the beginning stage and 
up to the period when the transition is made from 
script to print 

Keep adding to the material described in II, 1, 2d 
continue the matching of pictures and their nares 
as described in II, 1, c. 

Draw and cut pictures to illustrate the thought 
the reading lesson. 

Tilustrate sentences which the teacher writes on 
the board. 

Write a list of name words on the board. Chilcven 
cut freehand a picture of each. 

Each child should have a box of script words on 
little cards. There should be several copies of 
each word written most legibly. Words that are 
likely to be used at the first word of a sentence 
should be written with the capital letter on one 
side and the small letter on the other. Add new 
words to the box.as soon as they are taught, and 
do not have in the box words which have not been 
taught. These boxes may be used in various 
ways, such as: 

a Sort the cards, placing all copies of the same 
word together. 

b For a class exercise, the teacher calls a word 
and the children compete to see who can find 
it first. The names of the pupils are written 
on the board, and the teacher places a mark 
after the name of the child who finds the 
right word first. 

c Write sentences on the board. Let the chil- 
dren build them with word cards. 

d Conduct a sentence building contest similar 
to 6. In this case the teacher repeats a 
sentence and the children build it with 
word cards. 

e Write a list of words on the board. Have 
the children lay the cards in the same order. 

f Give each child a hektographed copy of the 
sentences read in class which contain new 
words. Have him find these new words 
in his word box and match them with the 
same words in the sentences. 

g If the children are having trouble to remember 
such a word as “what,” write on the board 
several sentences beginning with “what.” 
The children should ‘read each sentence 
from the board first and then lay it with 
the cards. 

h Have each child use his word box and place 
in one pile all of the words he is sure he 
knows, in another those he does not know. 
He says to himself all of the words he knows. 
(Get the help of bright pupils in the second 
or third grade to hear each child say the 
words he knows, and then to help him with 
the words he does not know.) At the next 
seat work period, let him go over the second 
group of words to see how many he remembers 
of those that were told him. 

i Give each child a list of words written on 
paper. He names to himself all he can 
and marks those he cannot say. The teacher 
hears each child say his list, telling him 
the ones he does not know. Keep the list 
with the child’s name on it. The ext 
day give to each child a list of the words 
he missed and those he said with -ome 
hesitation. Hear each child say his list 
again. Time before school may be uti ized 
for hearing some of the pupils. 


© 
one 


6 Learn color names by matching colored paper and 


the name. 
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7 Learn number names by matching numbers cut 
from calendars with the name. 


Phonics 


8 Provide each child with a set of small cards bear- 
ing the consonants and phonograms which have 
been taught. Following are some ways in which 
they may be used. 

a The teacher sounds a consonant or says a 
phonogram and the children find the card 


hat 
ring 
man 
pin 
sack 
tin 
how 


hat 
bat 
cat 
fat 
sat 
pat 
mat 


bearing it. 


b Have each child place on his desk the card 
having on it the new consonant, then select 
from his word box all words which begin 
with that sound and place them on the 


desk under the sound card. Example: 


Cc 
come 
cat 
cry 
could 
can 
cradle 


c} Build all the words that can be made by 
combining the new consonant with old 
honograms. 
d Cut freehand objects whose names begin with 
the new sound. Paste the letter at the 
top of a sheet of paper and the pictures 


under it. Preserve the sheet that is made 
for each consonant and fasten them into 
book form. . 


e Place a list of blend words of one family on 


f 


the board. Let the 


children build the 


same list on their desks with their cards. 
Build such a list as that mentioned in e from 


memory. 


g The teacher names a blend word. The chil- 
dren find in their boxes the cards that make 
the words and place them on their desks. 

Example 


tan 
will 
bat 
rack 
king 
now 
fat 


The teacher names “‘sing.’ 


? The child finds 


a card which has “s” on it and another 
card which has “ing” it and places them 
together like this: ] s | éng | 
h Supply each child with a hektographed list 


of blend words from several families. 


Let 


him mark all those belonging to one family 
with blue crayon, those belonging to another 
family with orange crayon, etc., until all 
are classified. 
9 Material same as in 8. The children will cut out 
the words and paste them in classified order. 


Original List 


fin 
back 
hill 
cat 
fan 
bring 
can 


mow lack Jack 
mill fling bill 
tack sat cling 
din pill mat 


pan bow ran 
sin kill cow 
pack 


List Re-arranged by the Child 


ring 
king 
sing 
bring 
fling 
cling 


man 
tan 
fan 
pan 
can 
ran 


pin sack fill 

fin rack will 
tin back hill 
din tack mill 
sin lack pill 


pack kill 
Jack bill 
crack jill 
track 


pat 
crack 
Jill 
track 
fill 
sing 


cow 
how 
mow 
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10, ,Give each child a sheet of plainly written material. 

iy » Let him mark phonograms he knows. 

li, Give the children hektographed phonetic words 
that have been cut apart. Let them put all the 


words containing the same phonograms together. 


Weekly Plan for a Term of Nine Months 


TheZexercises referred to below are selected from Part 
II. Often more occupations are suggested than can 
be used in one week, but in these cases the teacher is free 
to choose those which are best adapted to her class and 
for which she can provide the material. 


Section I Period covering the first few days of school. 

Section II The beginning of reading, phonics and 
numbers. 

Section III Reading and phonics after the beginning 
stage and up to the period when the transition is made 
from script to print. 


First Week 

After the freedom of vacation it will be necessary to 
give the children time to adjust themselves to the con- 
ditions of school life. Those children who have been to 
kindergarten will make the adjustment more easily than 
those who have not had that advantage. But in either 
case, suitable handwork will enlist the interest and co- 
operation of the children more readily, perhaps, than 
anything else. So the occupations suggested for the first 
week are largely handwork, with only a few simple 
exercises to supplement the class work of the first read- 
ing lessons and to make a beginning in the recognition of 
numbers. 

In Section I, use Exercises 1, a,b and c; 2,3; 4; 5; 12; 
13; 14; 16. 

In Section II, use Exercises 1, a, and 5; 2; and Exerciges 
11 and 14 for the numbers one and two. 


Second Week 

The hand work still predominates, but the amount 
of seat work supplementing reading and numbers may 
be increased. The chief purpose in the exercises relating 
to reading is to help the child to notice differences in word 
forms and to distinguish some of them; but there is also 
suggested an exercise (II 7) which provides for the earlier 
work in getting the thought of a sentence. 

Section I, Exercises 1, d, e, f; 15; 12; 17; 13; 8; 9. 

Section II, Exercise 1, c for words learned in the first 
week and 1, a and d, for new words; also 2,3,4,7; Exercises 
11 and 14 for the number three. 


Third Week 

By the beginning of the third week the ear training 
exercises will be well under way and the teaching of phonic 
elements will be started. So, in addition to the handwork 
and the seat work dealing with reading and numbers 
there will also be exercises to help the child associate the 
form of the consonant with its sound. 

Section I, exercises 16; 18; 17; 6; 1, d, e,o. 

Section II, Exercises 1, 2, 5, 4,6,8,9. Also Exercises 
11 and 14 for the number four, and exercise 12 for the 
numbers one, two, three, and four. 


Fourth Week 

The purpose of the reading seat work this week is to 
enable the children to recognize and name words more 
readily. The phonic work, in addition to the purpose 
stated in the third week, makes a beginning in application 
of the phonic elements learned (III,8, 6 and c). 

Section I, Exercises 7, 18, 11, 14. 

Section II, Exercises 1,c, 7, 9, 10; also 11 and 14 for 
the number five, and 13 for the numbers one, two, three, 
four, and five. 

Section III, Exercises 5,a, 6, c; 8, a, b, c; 10. 
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A Course of Study in Number as an Outgrowth 
of Life Activities 
For the First Three Grades 


Fannie L. Ballou | 


to do these days is to have all education a develop- 

ment of a child’s natural interests and activities. 

Perhaps one of the pitfalls has been our primary 
arithmetic, for, when given in grades one and two, it has 
been a formal mechanical thing. This outline is simply 
an effort to show where, in our regular school-work, there 
are places which hold opportunities for teaching arithmetic. 
Each alert teacher can find many more in her own curri- 
culum. The work should grow from local interests. A 
teacher in the country has wonderful opportunities for the 
teaching of number in a natural way. 


O« of the biggest things that teachers are trying 


I At Home and in the Kindergarten 


Before a child goes to school he has a certain feeling 
for number and number relationships. At an early age 
he learns the number of fingers on his hands and toes on 
his feet. Perhaps, as he begins to talk, he learns to count 
to five. Playing with his ball and blocks gives him a 
feeling of more and less, even when he does not count the 
articles. Through setting the table, arranging the chairs 
and wiping dishes there is developed something akin to 
accuracy. Certain numbers are important to him. He 
knows his own age, the date of his birthday, the number 
of people in his family, his telephone number dnd street 
address. When he goes to kindergarten, nearly all of his 
activities have number significance somewhere within them 
— counting out for games, arranging articles for games as 
balls, blocks, ten-pins — rhythm exercises, a little meas- 
uring in construction work and some adding when needed. 
It is surprising to see how much children really know about 
number when they enter grade one. 


II Grade One 


The number work in Grade One will be carried on 
entirely in connection with the activities connected with 
the regular school work. No separate period will be set 
aside. 


I The Feeling of Number and Relationships will be 

developed in the following ways: 

In counting out in games and in choosing sides. 

In placing objects for games as balls, bean-bags, 
ten-pins, etc. 

Felt in rhythm games and in beating time to music. 

Seat work. 

a Stringing beads in certain combinations. 

b Laying sticks to represent soldiers marching 
by twos, threes, etc. 


me CO Nore 


II The children should learn to read and count to 100. 
This will be developed through the following 
activities: 
Finding the numbered pages in the reading-book. 
Finding the day of the month on the calendar. 
Ability to find a certain room in the building, 
which is numbered, when sent to it. 
Ability to get mailout of correct box at post-office. 
Ability to call own phone numbers. 
In construction work, practice in measuring off 
certain specified inch lengths with the ruler. 
Practice in counting out in games. 
Each child may keep his own weather chart. 


os] a> ore wn 


III An idea of measurements may be developed in these 
ways: 
A Inch, foot, yard. 

1 Developed through use of measures in industrial 
arts work. Inch used in cardboard, paper 
and wood-work. Foot used in wood-work, 
in laying out garden plots and in the sand- 
table. Yard used in measuring horse-reins 
and in laying out garden plots. 

B Quart and pint. 

1 Brought out in the industrial life work in studying 
and playing milk-man. In buying cranberries 
for cooking. 

C Peck, bushel, pound. 

1 Brought out in connection with the study of the 
market and the farm. Take children to farm 
or market where they can see the peck and 
bushel in operation. Have measures in the 
room, where children can work with them. 
A small scale may be in the room so that 
children can see how articles which are not 
easily measured are weighed. 

2 Children get idea of weight from being weighed 
from time to time in the gymnasium. 

3 Peck may be emphasized when apples are bought 
for the cooking lesson. 

D Dozen, half-dozen. 

1 Brought out in the work with the market in con- 
nection with fruits, eggs, etc. Have children 
arrange school scissors in dozens, half- 
dozens, etc. 

E Cent, nickel, dime. 

1 Used in playing store. 

2 Used in buying school-books, pencils, etc., at the 
school office. 

3 Used in buying school lunches. 

4 Used in patronizing the candy sales given by the 
domestic science girls. 

F Hour, half-hour. 

1 Division of school into periods of different lengths. 
Length of noon hour. Taught in connection 
with learning to tell time. The times which 
are most important to children are: time 
for arising, time to go to school, time school 
closes at noon, time to go back for the after- 
noon session, home and to bed at night. 
Connect time-telling with these hours. 

2 Roman numerals to twelve may be taught from 
clock face. 

IV Addition and subtraction facts as they come in with: 
A Games and keeping score, as in: 

1 Marble games 

2 Bean-bag 

3 Quoits 

4 Ball 

5 Ring toss 

6 Muffin-man 

B_ Through buying books and pencils at school office. 
C Through buying school lunches. 


V@ Fractions. 


A 4—4—}4— Brought out in measuring in connection 
with industrial arts. 

B In school parties, we encourage children to divide 
what they have with their neighbors. 
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C In the cooking lessons given at intervals during the 
year, the children get a feeling of 3, 3, 3, in 
using the cup. 


SUMMARY 

By the end of the first year the children have a sound 
feeling for number relationships, can read and count 
numbers to 100, have a working ability with the measures 
used in their own activities, can do errands at store and 
know value of dime, nickel and cent, probably more, can 
partially tell time, know the meaning of 3, 3, 3, and can 
use them when needed, and know the most common 
addition and subtraction facts to ten. 


Ill Grade Two 


For the most part this will be a continuation and broad- 
ening of the activities started in Grade One. Little time 
will be given to the development of formal number. Watch 
each recitation and make the most of the opportunities 
offered. 


I Addition facts through twelve. 
1 Taught in connection with games — scoring. 
2 In buying and selling. 
II Subtraction. 
1 Taught through making change at school store. 
2 Comparing scores of two sides of room in a contest* 
and of individuals. 
3 In measuring. 
III Counting by 2’s, 3’s, 4’s, 5’s, 10’s. 
1 Learned in connection with children marching. 
2 In paying for several articles at the same price. 


IV Money values. 
A Cent, nickel, dime, quarter, half-dollar, dollar. 

1 In connection with practical experience at school 
store and in running errands for Mother. 
In paying for seeds to be used in school 
gardens. $4 

2 Some children ride to and from school on street- 
cars and pay their own fares. 


V_ Ability to read and write numbers to 1000. 
Learned through ways given in Grade One curriculum. 


VI Fractions. 
1 Halves, fourths, thirds used in measuring in cook- 
ing and in dyeing cloth for rugs. 
2 4 of any multiple of 3 to 36. 
2 4 of any multiple of 2 to 24. 
VII Measurements. 
1 Inch and foot in making looms, dashers, booklets 
for pictures, portfolios, etc. 
2 Inch, foot, yard, used in making garden beds. 
3 Pint, quart, gallon, used in dyeing yarn for rugs. 
4 Hour, half-hour, quarter-hour, learned through 
reference to school periods. 


SUMMARY 

By the end of the school year the children should be 
able to count, read and write numbers to 1000, know the 
addition and subtraction facts through twelve, should be 
able to count by 2’s, 3’s, 4’s, 5’s and 10’s. Should be able 
to use money well enough to know whether or not he has 
the correct change, should be able to work with fractions 
4 and 3 and should use intelligently inch, foot, yard, pint, 
quart, gallon, hour, half-hour and quarter-hour. 


IV Grade Three 


Keep the mathematics in Grade Three as close to the 
regular work of the grade as possible. Sources, based on 
school activities, are given here and are merely suggestivs 
of what may be done. Formal drill in fixing number facte, 
may be given through games of different sorts. 








Activities and Number Relations 


I. Nature ‘Study. 
1 Linear and square measure (used in gardening). 
2 Fractions (in proportions of garden beds). 
3 Scale drawings used in industrial arts and map 
making. 
II Cooking. 
1 Liquid measures, fractions, weights, pounds, ounces, 
fractional parts. 
2 Addition facts in adding measures. 
III Construction. 
1 Measurements and form study in making port- 
folios, booklets, book-bags, calendars, etc. 
Weights in making metal and clay weights. 
IV Games. 
1 Bean-bags, quoits, ring games. Keeping score — 
addition and subtraction facts taught. 
2 Playing store. Measuring, adding, subtracting, 
multiplying, dividing and making change. 


Number Facts Learned in Other Ways 


V_ Writing of numbers to 10,000 or over. 
1 In connection with writing street and number 
addresses on letters. 
2 In finding telephone numbers in directory. 
3 In writing years in connection with history. 


VI All of the multiplication tables through twelve. 


1 Teach as far as possible through social need. 
Deal with the business side. Point out the 
occupations which use it a great deal. Chil- 
dren use it most in connection with store and 
laundry. Find relations of multiples to 
life as: 


a 5—nickels or fingers on one hand. 
b 6—% dozen, working days of the week. 
H foot, number of small articles packed in a 
Ox. 
7 — days of the week. 
10 — dime. 
12— dozen, months of the year, inches in 
foot, hours on clock face. 
15—4 hour. 
18 — 4 yard. 
24 — hours in one day. 
30 — minutes in 4 hour. 
25 cents —# of a dollar. 
50 cents — 4 of a dollar. 


Qs 


® 


r™~ 8 SOQ 


Teach division facts with the multiplication facts. 


VII Addition and Subtraction. 

1 Complete the forty-five combinations. Problems 
involving adding in columns — and carrying 
in addition. 

2 Have children bring bills from home to add, to see 
if errors have been made. 

VIII Decimal fractions. 

1 As used in United States money in connection with 

bills and catalogues, giving prices of articles. 
IX Roman notation to C. 

1 In connection with clock face. 

2 Work in history. 

3 Numbering of chapters in the Bible, in reading 
story of Joseph, David, etc. 


SUMMARY 

By the end of the third year the children should have a 
good working control of the four operations as expressed 
in one-step problems, should be able to read and write 
numbers to 10,000, Roman notation to C and to measure 
in ways presented through activities. 
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Penmanship in Grade | 











Anna Kilmurry 


the penmanship work in the first grade is the 
alphabet drill. This drill may be started during 
the second week of the first year and in no way 
interfere with any other subject. This drill may be taken 
for a few minutes at the beginning of each school session 
or at the beginning of the regular writing lesson. The 
alphabet is placed on the blackboard at the front of the 
room preferably in colored crayon. The teacher points 
to and calls the name of each letter while the pupil repeats 
slowly and distinctly. At first the work may be wholly 
concert work, but as soon as possible the pupils should be 
called on individually. A class may do exceptionally 
well in concert work and fail when the pupils are called 
upon individually. 
After this oral drill has progressed fairly well, the second 
driil may be taken up. For the second drill cards (about 


()*: of the first steps taken up in connection with 


4 x 6) are used. These cards have the capital letters on © 


one side and the small letters on the other side. The 
alphabet is placed on the blackboard within the child’s 
reach. The letters are placed about twelve inches apart, 
having the order varied as D, C, F, Q, R, E, T, C, etc. 
The cards are distributed among the pupils. At a given 
signal from the teacher, either the clapping of hands or 
the ringing of a bell, the pupils rush to their correct posi- 
tions at the blackboard. Each pupil then tells the name 
of the letter on his card and resumes his seat. 


Notes 


Pupils may be drilled on finding their own initial name 
letters at the blackboard. 

One pupil may find the initial name letters of any other 
member of the class. 

Name cards may be given early in the term, and a 
pupil may point to the letters on the blackboard that 
are in his name, using the name card as a guide. 

Any bit of writing that refers to pupils’ names is of 
great interest to a class of little people. 

There are many other interesting ways of teaching 
little children to recognize letter forms. 

After drills one and two have been carried for a time 
the pupils will be ready for use of the letter boxes. 

A card having the large and small alphabets is given 
to each pupil. Also boxes containing letter squares. 
These letter squares are to be placed correctly on the 
alphabet cards. 

The letter boxes may be used later on in building small 
words or sentences. 

Much good may be derived from the use of the letter 
boxes as: 


1 Placing the letters right side up. 

2 Correct spelling. 

3 Placing capitals and periods correctly. 

4 Keeping the letter forms before the child’s mind. 


The teaching of letter forms may be begun during the 
second week of the first term. All letter forms are to 
be carefully taught at the blackboard first. 


There is enough material in page 1 to last for several 
weeks. 

All letters are to be carefully taught at the blackboard 
first. 

The use of colored crayon will show the pupil the 
direction of the stroke, which is the child’s chief difficulty 
in learning to write a letter. 


Order of Lesson 


1 Copy placed at each child’s position at the black- 
board while the class looks on. 


II Pupils pass to board and trace the copy as the 
teacher counts. Too much time should not be given 
to tracing. A pupil may be kept on tracing work unti 
he can follow exactly the lines of the teacher, but 
this does not mean the pupil is able to write that 
letter. As soon as the child gets the right direction of 
the lines he must try to write the letter for himself. 


Right here we must emphasize the fact that the first 
grade teachers must not look too closely after detail. 
Time will be lost and little gained by the pupil. The 
teacher who looks for perfectly formed letters in the first 
grade will put the product ahead of the process, and at 
this stage of the penmanship work the process should 
be put ahead of the product. 

The colored crayon on the capital “O” will show the 
pupil that the oval is made first, and the curve at the 
top of the letter is simply a finishing stroke. 

All primary grade teachers have seen the child’s first 
attempt to write a small “e” result in an inverted letter 
“w.”? The colored crayon on the up-stroke causes the 
inverted “e” to disappear quickly. 

The letter “‘m” is a three-hilled letter while the letter 
“n” is a two-hilled letter. 

The chief difficulty with the letter “a” is the first stroke. 
Pupils make this stroke too short, and the result is an 
open letter. Exaggerate this line, using colored crayon, 
to show the pupil that the first line is a “way over” stroke. 

For a time the idea of teaching each letter form at the 
blackboard and immediately taking up the muscular 
movement work at the seat, making the writing lesson 
half seat work and half blackboard, was carried on. 

Time was lost somewhere, and, on entering the second 
grade, the pupil did not know enough about letter forms 
to carry on the spelling work outlined for that grade. 
This outline has been planned with a view to having pro- 
gressive unity in the penmanship work of the primary 
grades or Grades I and II. 


The teaching of spelling may begin after this page 
(1) of the penmanship work has been completed, if the 
following outline is considered. 

All second grade teachers agree that the teaching of 
oral spelling alone in first grade is of little value in the 
second grade work. If this outline is followed it will 
be possible to have pupils writing on paper a dictated 
spelling lesson during the last term of first year. 

The. given spelling lists may be enlarged providing 
only letters are used that have been previously taught. 


Combining Spelling and Penmanship in Grade I 
WorpDs TO BE USED 


see me men man 
can man cane name 
came in sin nine 
mace nice mice 





Mopet LESSON AS A SUGGESTION 
First Step 

The teacher writes the letters of the word to be taught 
as S-€-e, see. 


Second Step: : 
The pupils name each letter. 
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Third Step 
The teacher writes the word as a{whole’ while the pupils 
call the name of each letter — see. 


Fourth Step 

The class stands facing the back of the room while 
each pupil in turn spells and pronounces the word s-e-e, 
see. 


Fifth Step 

The pupils pass to the board and write the word many 
times, spelling and pronouncing as they write. 

This little plan shows an appeal to the eye, the ear, 
the memory, and the hand. 


To vary the lesson call the letters on the alphabet card 
the keys of the typewriter. Ask the pupils to write on 
his typewriter the words of the spelling lesson, calling 
each letter as his finger strikes the letter. 

The spelling words may also bee used in connection 
with the blackboard busy work. 


Page 1 





Blackboard Busy Work 


The teacher writes a different copy (words or short 
sentences) at each child’s position at the blackboard. 
No letters are to be used that have not been previously 
taught. 

The pupil writes the copy as many times as the teacher 
designates and then passes to the next copy. 

In this way one copy may do for several children. 

Later the pupils may write their names as blackboard 
busy work, using name cards. 

Short movement drills may be introduced during the 
early part of this outline. The drills are of little value 
when practiced only at the blackboard. '? 

These drills should be given to teach the child what 
a good writing position is, also to give him an idea of 
what muscular movement writing is. 

Teach the child to sit with both feet on the floor, back 
away from the chair, also he must not lean against the 
desk. 

(Continued on page 463) 


(Op, 
A 


Drills 1 and 2 
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Supplementary Reading and Language Lessons 


Little Red Cap 
Ida E. Roger 
(Adapted to Grade IT) 


1[[Once there was a farmer who was obliged to work 
very hard for his living. Every day he worked in the 
fields until six o’clock. Then he walked wearily home to 
supper. After supper he slept until midnight. At twelve 
o’clock he arose each’ night. He went to the milk-room 
to churn. He did this because his wife was tooill to 
make the butter. 


2 One night the poor farmer started for the milk-room 
as usual. Going there he was obliged to pass the fireplace. 
There he saw the strangest sight! A little elf was sitting 
by the fire. The tiny man had green hands and a green 
face. He was dressed in red from head to foot. On his 
head was a little red cap. From it hung a long red feather. 
You can imagine how frightened the farmer was! 


3 He ran back to his room. That night he did not 
churn. In the morning he went to the milk-room. He 
found the butter already made! There was more butter, 
too, than ever before. Little Red-Cap had done this! 


4° Every night afterward the little elf came. The 
butter was so good it sold for a high price. Soon the 
farmer began to grow rich. As he grew rich, he became 
greedy. He wanted more and more money. So one night 
he scolded little Red-Cap. He told him to work harder 
and harder. 


5 Little Red-Cap did not like this. He walked out of 
the house very slowly. That night he did not return. 
The next night the farmer watched for the little man. 
No little elf appeared. The farmer watched the next 
_ and the next. Little Red-Cap had disappeared 
orever. 


6 The farmer’s luck now changed. All the dollars 
he had saved in a stocking turned to lumps of gold. His 
wife, who had been better, became ill again. At last the 
farmer was so poor he was obliged to sell his farm. He 
saw that he had lost all by being so greedy. 





Hiawatha 
Harriet Boller 
(Adapted to Grade III) 


1 Long, long ago there lived an old Indian woman 
called Nokomis. Her wigwam was on the shore of a 
shining lake named Gitchee Gumee. The water was always 
clear and sunny. Behind this wigwam rose many dark 
and gloomy pine trees. Lnog, brown cones hung down 
from the firs.’ 


2 Here by the shores of this quiet lake, little Hiawatha 
lived with his grandmother. Often she would carry him 
down to the dancing water. When the little babe was 
fretful, Nokomis cried, “Hush, the naked Bear will get 
thee!” Rocking him gently in his linden cradle, she lulled 
him to peaceful slumber. 

“Ewa-yea! my little owlet!” sang the good and kind 
Nokomis. 


3 “At the door on summer evenings, sat the little Hia- 
watha.” Bredthlessly he listened to the whispering of the 





pine trees. Wondering he heard the steady lapping of the 
water. 
“Minne-wawa!” laughed the water. 


4 The Indian lad watched the fire-flies flitting through 
the dusk at evening. Softly he sang the song Nokomis 
taught him: 


“Wah-wah-taysee, little fire-fly, 
Little flitting, white fire insect, 
Little dancing white fire creature, 
Light me with your little candle, 
Ere upon my bed I lay me, 

Ere in sleep I close niy eyelids!” 


Have the children commit these six lines to memory. 


5 It happened one night that the round moon had 
shadows upon it. “What is that, Nokomis?” whispered 
the little Indian lad. Then the good and kind Nokomis 
answered, “Once a cruel warrior became very angry and 
enraged. Rushing forward he seized his grandmother 
and threw her far up into the sky. Right against the moon 
he tossed her. It is her body that you see there to-night.” 


6 Across the eastern sky there stretched a beautiful 
rainbow. “What is that, Nokomis?” softly asked the 
little Hiawatha. 

*“Tt’s the heaven of flowers you see there. Soon all these 
blossoms of the forest will fade and perish. Then a kind 
spirit will take them to the sky. There they bloom again 
and cause a colored streak across the heavens.” So spoke 
the wise Nokomis. 


7 One dark night the little Indian boy was awakened 
by strange sounds. How frightened he was! “What is 
that?” he cried in terror. Laughing, his grandmother 
answered, “That is but the owl and owlet. They are 
talking in their native language. Perhaps the mother 
owl is scolding her baby.” 


8 All through the long and pleasant summer Hiawatha 
played in the cool anc iark forest. He learned the language 
of his feathered friends. He saw how they built their 
nests in summer. He discovered where they hid themselves 


in winter. How the lad loved the birds! Often he would 
stop and talk with them. ‘These are Hiawatha’s chickens!’ 
he would cry. 


9 Hiawatha also made friends with all the beasts of the 
dark woods. He learned their names and all their secrets. 
He watched the busy beavers build their lodges. He saw 
the store-houses of the frisking squirrel. Silently he 
watched the “reindeer as it ran swiftly through the forest. 
Softly he called to the timid rabbit. “These are Hiawatha’s 
brothers!” he would cry. 


10 Iagoo was a great story teller. How delighted 
Hiawatha was to hear his strange tales of ghosts anc 
brave warriors! For hours he would sit by the camp-fire 
and listen. His dark eyes grew wide and bright witl. 
wonder and excitement. 


11 One day the boastful Iagoo stole silently into th- 
forest. A strong bow of ash he made for his little friend 
From an oak bough he made some arrows. These he 
tipped with flint and winged with"feathers. From som¢ 
stout deer-skin he made the cord. How proud ,the la‘ 
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was of this gift! (Have pictures of bows and arrows. 
Explain “tipped with flint and winged with feathers.”’) 


Then Iagoo said: 


“Go, my son, into the forest, 
Where the red deer herd together, 
Kill for us a famous roebuck, 

Kill for us a deer with antlers.”’ 


(Have children learn these four lines.) 


13 Forth into the forest all alone walked Hiawatha. 
How he prized his bow and arrows. 

“Do not shoot us, Hiawatha!” said the robin and the 
bluebird. 

“Do not shoot me, Hiawatha!” laughed the chattering, 
playful squirrel. 

But the hunter heeded them not. 


His thoughts were 
with the red deer. 


His eyes were fastened to their tracks 
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leading downward to the water. Silently he walked to 


the ford across the river. 


14 Hidden in the alder bushes, he waited till the deer 
came. Finally he saw two great antlers appear above the 
thicket! Then appeared two soft brown eyes. How the 
lad’s heart beat as the deer came down the pathway. 
Then upon one knee uprising Hiawatha aimed an arrow. 
The roebuck started! He listened with one foot uplifted! 
The arrow buzzed through the air like a wasp and stung 
the timid creature. The great red deer lay dead in the 
forest. 


15 The hunter’s heart throbbed with yar He 
could have shouted with pride and joy. Homeward he 
bore the red deer. Iagoo and Nokomis hailed his coming 
with shouts and applauses. From the roebuck’s hide the 
grandmother made a cloak for Hiawatha. She roasted the 
red deer’s flesh and gave a great feast in his honor. All the 
guests praised Hiawatha. “You are Strong-Heart!” cried 
the red men. 


Some Language Stories 


Iva M. Miller 


Pepita 


Pepita is a little girl I met in Los Angeles, California. 
Her home is in Jalapa, Mexico. This is such a queer 
little place that I wish you might see it. It is built on the 
side of a mountain so steep that the houses look as if they 
had to hold tight to keep from falling off. The streets are 
paved with big rough stones and are so straight up and 
down that nobody can have a carriage or an automobile. 
Even the milkman carries his bottles on horseback. 

A strange little street car drawn by mules brings the 
passengers up from the depot at the foot of the hill. The 
track is long and winds far around the hill to find a way 
not too steep for the mules. It takes the car a half-hour 
to come up, while it takes five minutes to walk down. 

Pepita’s family have lived in this queer little town for 
a number of years. Her father owns a coffee plantation 
not many miles from the town. The house is old, but to 
them beautiful, for their family has owned it many, many 
years. The red-tiled roof stretches out over the narrow 
sidewalks. The windows are low, with heavy bars in 
front of them. Long ago robbers were so bad that all the 
houses were built in this way. 

If the outside of the house seems strange, the inside will 
seem all the more beautiful. It is built around a large 
open court. Here Pepita’s mother has planted many 
beautiful flowers and ferns. Banana trees and palms 
grow, too, and make it a very beautiful place for Pepita’s 
play time. She has spent so many happy days there that 
she longs to go home to it again. 

Indeed Pepita thought all the world must be as happy 
as she, until her father came home one night very much 
worried over the war that had broken out in Mexico. He 
feared something might happen to his little Pepita and her 
mother. After a long talk about it, he and her mother 
decided that Pepita should go on a visit to her uncle who 
lives in Los Angeles, California. 


In this story we have a mark called a comma. A comma 
is used in a sentence to make the thought clear. Here it 
is used between the word Los Angeles and the word Cali- 
fornia. It is always used between the name of a city and 
the name of a state when they are written together. Find 
= other places in this story where a comma is used. 

y? 
Write the name of the town in which you live and after 


it the name of the state. What will you place between 
them? - Write properly: Boston Massachusetts, Chicago 
Illinois, San Francisco California. Write the names of five 
cities which you know and after each the name of the state 
in which it is. Do not forget the commas. 


Pepita’s Journey 


After several weeks of preparation Pepita and her mother 
were ready to start on their journey. They first went by 
train to Vera Cruz, Mexico. This took them only a few 
hours and they were met by Pepita’s grandfather and 
grandmother. How gl-2 they were to see one another! 
Pepita laughed and talked all the way to the big house. 
She was very much excited about her journey. 

The next day the boat sailed. Pepita cried as she left 
her grandparents, for they were very old and she was going 
a long way from them. She waved her handkerchief as 
long as she could see them. Once they were out of sight, 
Pepita became interested in the many things to be seen on 
the boat. She did not know that a steamer could be so 
big and that so many nice people could travel all together 
across the water. 

The water was calm and blue. The weather was de- 
lightful. After some days of this sailing they came to 
Havana, Cuba. The boat stopped here several hours. 
Pepita and her mother had time to go ashore and see the 
city. After leaving here, the boat headed over toward 
Florida and they sailed up along the coast of the United 
States until they came to New York City. 

Pepita had made many friends whom she was sad to 
leave, but they all had to say good-bye here and go their 
different ways. She and her mother went by train to 
Chicago, Illinois. After a day’s stop they went to Salt 
Lake City, Utah. They visited here several days. Finally 
they took the train which brought them to Los Angeles, 
California. It had been a long journey. Both Pepita and 
her mother were very glad to see the uncle waiting for them 
at the depot. 


In this story we have a number of names of cities followed 
by the names of states. What mark always separates 
them? Copy the name of every city followed by the name 
of the state in which it is located. Be sure that you put in 
the comma. 


Take out your geographies. Find Vera Cruz, Mexico. 
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It is on the Gulf of Mexico. Now follow Pepita on her 
journey to Los Angeles. Follow her boat trip and her 
trip by train. 

Write the name of seven cities and after each the name 
of the state and county in which it is located. 

Write sentences using the thought in the story and 
containing these words: Vera Cruz, Mexico; Havana, 
Cuba; Chicago, Illinois; Los Angeles, California. 


Brown Boy 


Brown Boy was born June 14, 1915. From the first he 
was a very beautiful pony. As he frisked about near his 
mother everybody who passed the ranch stopped to look 
at him. Brown Boy did not know he was pretty. He 
only knew he liked to kick up his heels and run. He lived 
in the big pasture at the ranch as happy a pony as you 
ever saw. 

Three years later, one day in the spring, Mr. Brown, the 
owner, took Brown Boy from the pasture and tried to 
teach him to wear harness. Brown Boy did not like this 
at all. He kicked his heels and jumped about snorting 
with surprise. His master was very gentle with him. 
He worked for days until the pony understood that the 
strange harness would not harm him. Then Brown Boy 
learned to draw a cart. At first this, too, frightened him, 
for he did not like the thing dragging at his heels. After a 
time he became accustomed to it and trotted along as 
proudly as you please. 

On July 4 of this same year a wealthy man from the city 
happened to see Brown Boy. He immediately wanted 
him for his boy in the city who was not very well and who 
needed to be out-of-doors most of the time. Mr. Brown 
was very proud of the pony himself and did not want to 
sell him. The wealthy man told him about his boy at 
home and promised to take such good care of him that 
Mr. Brown let him go. 


Notice how we write Brown Boy’s birthday — June 14, 
1915. What mark is between the day of the month and 
the day of the year? A comma is always written between 
the day of the month and the year. Write the date on 
which the wealthy man first saw Brown Boy. Write the 
date of to-day. Do not forget the comma. Write the 
month and day of your birthday and after it the present 


year. Put commas in these dates: 
Dec. 4 1915 March 24 1886 
Dec. 25 1913 Nov. 2 1912 
July 4 1911 Sept. 9 1912 
Feb. 22 1887 Oct. 30 1903 


Read the story of Brown Boy again. Think out a 
suitable ending and reproduce the story from the beginning. 


Playing at the Beach 


Frank, Alice, and Bert spent a whole month at the beach 
last summer. Their cousins, Bob and Anne, came to visit 
them part of the time. What fun the children had together! 
They had always lived in a big city where there was little 
room to play. Here at the beach were miles of sand, full 
of shells, pebbles, and seaweed. 

_ Every morning the children went in bathing. For a 
time they played leap-frog, ran races, or jumped rope while 
in their bathing-suits. The wet sand was hard and firm, 
yet it did not hurt their bare feet. When they were tired 
of playing, out they ran into the water. How they laughed 
and screamed when the cold water hit them! As soon 
as they were wet all over they were very comfortable. 
Frank, Bob and Bert could swim. They went out quite 
far. The girls could only play in the water, but they had 
great fun jumping the waves and splashing. 

After their luncheon out they went in the afternoon to 
play in the sand with buckets and shovels. Sometimes 
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they built houses or mountains. Sometimes they dug 
tunnels, caves, or canals. Sometimes they buried sticks, 
shells, or kelp and played that they had found a lost 
treasure. Often they built a castle near the water’s edge 
with a ditch around it for protection. For a time each 
wave brought its share of water. Then all at once up 
came a big wave past the ditch, up to the castle. Back 
went the wave, but alas, the brave castle went too! 


Notice where commas are used in the first sentence of 
this story when we say Frank, Alice, and Bert. In the next 
sentence when we talk about Bob and Anne no comma is 
used. In the first sentence there are three children men- 
tioned. In the second there are two. We do not use 
commas when only two people are mentioned. When 
there are more than two names used in this way we place 
acomma after each one except the last. 

Not only names of persons are so used, but also names 
of other things. In the last sentence of the first paragraph 
“shells, pebbles, and sea-weed” are spoken of together. 
Notice the use of commas. In the last paragraph “buckets 
and shovels” are mentioned together. Are there any 
commas? Copy two sentences from the same paragraph 
in each of which three things are mentioned together. 
Punctuate the sentence correctly. From the second 
paragraph copy any sentence in which three things are 
spoken of. 

Copy these sentences, adding commas where necessary: 


Ella and Jane were here yesterday. 

Ph'lip Susan and Paul are coming to-morrow. 

Jack Fannie Bob and May came here to-day. 

Fannie has a doll and a book. 

I have a cart a wheel-barrow an engine and a train. 


In the following story no commas are written. Copy 
it putting in the commas where they belong. Remember 
that when we have two people or two things spoken of we 
do not write a comma. When more than two are spoken 
of we write commas after all but the last. 

Remember also the capitals, the periods and the margins. 


My Three Friends 


I have three friends Philip Ruth and John. They live 
in the country. They have chickens ducks and rabbits 
to feed every day. The rabbits eat grass hay and grain. 
Every morning they feed the ducks and chickens corn 
wheat or barley. 

The chickens run about over the ranch during the day 
and when night comes the children have great fun finding 
the eggs. The nests are scattered about in the barn the 
haystacks the chicken-yard or in boxes about the yard. 
The children get two eggs out of every dozen they find. 
They keep these to sell and from their sale get spending 
money. Since there are many chickens on the ranch the 
children make quite a sum of money in this way. 


Mrs. Hen and Her Family 


Mrs. Hen had been sitting on her nest for three weeks. 
If she became tired, she did not complain, for she h-d 
thirteen fine eggs to keep warm beneath her. Just once 
every day she got off the nest to drink the water and eat 
the grain which Bob brought her. Then she went back 
to the eggs again. 

This morning she was feeling very happy, indeed. 
Beneath her wings she could hear little pecks inside the 
eggs. The baby chicks were trying to get out. Soon a 
little bill had made a hole in one shell. Out came the 
head and then the chicken itself. How glad Mrs. Hen was 
to see her first baby after all those days of waiting! Soon 
another baby came, another one, and still another. In 
less than an hour one, two, three, four babies had come 
from their shells. Before noon five, six, seven, eight baby 
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Rain and Sun 


I. G. Brown 


rain up-on the _ house - top 
sun- shine on the mead -ow 


rain a-down 


sun-shine on hol-ly - hocks 


flow’rs 


; show - er 
ev'ry - 


pen- ing— 


are hav - ing 
thing is fri- 


fill - ing up 
tea we'll thank 


Ra e€ wells are 
when we’-ve cake for 


chicks had arrived. Very soon after nine, ten and eleven 
appeared. That was all. Two eggs did not hatch. 

Mrs. Hen was very proud. She had eleven babies all so 
soft, and warm, and downy. They peeped and peeped 
beneath her. She clucked and clucked to them. When 
Bob found them in the afternoon they were a very happy 
family, indeed. Though he could not understand the 
conversation, Mrs. Hen and her babies seemed to understand 
one another, and when she spoke to them all her children 
obeyed her. - 


Sometimes in ‘reading a long sentence aloud, we pause 
to make the thought clear to our listeners. In writing this 
pause is marked by a comma. In the second sentence of 
this story find the place to pause. There are some words 
before and after which we often pause. One of these words 
is indeed. Find sentences containing indeed, and notice 
the punctuation. 


And _there’s 


val-ley And _ there’s 
All 


baths 


rain up-on the sill— There’s 


And out where the gar-dens grow, There’s 


hill. 


row, 


The 
And 


up - on the 
ing in ° 


rain 
stand - 


tree, And 
grain — So 


And so is 


ev - ry 
The fruits and 


all the 


drinks 
sun - 


for 
shine 


you 





Can you find any other sentence in which a comma 
makes the thought clearer? It is difficult to learn to use 
commas in this way. Be very certain that the use of the 
comma really makes the thought clearer. 

Copy these sentences putting commas where they belong: 


The chickens ducks and turkeys lived in a pen near the 
barn. 
The mules and horses live in the stable. 

The sheep the cows and the calves were in the pasture. 

July 4 1776 was the birthday of our nation. 

Mabel Jack Mary and Beth spent the summer in the 
country. 

Boston Massachusetts is an old city. 

The children played in the sand with their buckets 
shovels and wagon. 
April 2 1911 was Mary’s birthday. 
The baby was playing with his blocks a rattle and a doll. 
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Ideas to Try 


Teaching the Use of Quotation 
Marks 


Ida E. Roger 
Grade Supervisor, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


N presenting quotation drill work, teachers should 
I recognize the diflerent forms in which the quotation 
presents itself, and first drill should be confined to 
Individual quotation cards 
The’order 


but one type per lesson. 
are to be supplementary — not the entire drill. 
of presentation in quotation drills will be: 


I Oral drill in selecting quotation — teacher ¢elling 
reasonably short sentences once and pupil selecting quota- 
tion: e.g.: The duck says, “Quack”; ‘“ Meow,” says the 
cat; “Bow-wow,” barked the dog; “Moo,” said the cow. 

If this oral drill is not thorough, the resulting work will 
be weak. 


II Board work where workers use same sentence. 

a Teacher dictates (once). 

b Pupils write words only. 

c¢ Pupils underline quotations. 

d Separation of quotation from rest of sentence 
is now emphasized (comma? question mark 
exclamation mark?) 

e Pupils learn to substitute quotation marks? 
for the underscoring. 

f End punctuation considered (period? question 
mark? exclamation mark?) 


III Board drills (pupils writing from individual quota- 
tion cards). The work of pupils should be followed by 
corrections of all board work. 

Here child must apply knowledge of previous drills, as 
his card may be one of several types previously presented. 


Types of Quotations 
(For Teacher to recognize) 

1 Where quotation precedes the words not included in 
quotation —e.g.: “Some one has been in my chair,” said 
the little bear. 

2 Where quotation immediately follows such words as 
said, answered, remarked, etc. 

E.g. The little bear cried, “Some one has been sitting 
‘n my chair.” Teacher should here recognize the new point 
or drill — the capitalization of the first word for quotation. 

3 Where quotation follows some phrase, some word or 
words, ¢.g.: the little bear said to his mother, “Some one 
has been in my chair.” 

4 The quotation which is a question and which comes 
after the other words in sentence. Two cases; ¢.g.: 

1 Mother asked, “Where is your sister?” 
2 The stranger asked, “What is your greatest 
wish?” ; 
(Case one) Quotation directly follows verb. 
(Case two) Quotation follows a phrase or 
word. 
{5 The quotation which is a question and which precedes 
the other words in sentence; ¢.g.: “May I ride with you?” 
asked Dick. 

6 Quotations including name of person or persons 
addressed. 

(This type should be left for final drill that previous 
facts may have been well established and attention now 
be directed to this new point.” 

This type may be given in several forms. In following 
illustrations, note change of location of word denoting 
person addressed: 


1 “John, come here,” called Father. 

2 “Where are you going, John?” he asked. 

3 The man said, “My boy, what are you doing 
here?” 

4 The child replied, “Sir, I have come to London 
to earn my living.” 

5 The child said, “Yes,-Mr. Brown, it is my 
horse,” etc. 





To the Special Teacher 


Anna Rosina Gooch 


Special Teacher, Opportunity Class, Hiram Roberts School, 
Louisville, Ky. 

Sending pupils to the “special” class relieves the other 
classes of those children who take an undue proportion 
of the regular teachers’ time. Just as gladly as they give 
them up, shall you receive them, with sympathy for their 
short-comings. ; 

Give them a hearty welcome, make them feel “Here_is 
some one who wants me.”’ Praise them for the good things 
they may do. Give them the feeling of satisfaction, thus 
encouraging them to strive harder. 

Endeavor to rekindle their interests and create the desire 
to learn. Then it will be easier to build on what they 
know, be it ever so meagre. 

No child should be considered hopeless, but it is the 
teachers’ work to help the child to the best there is in 
himself. 

Various ways and means must be sought to make clear 
some apparently simple thing over which the child has 
long been puzzled. 

Give him many opportunities to freely ask questions 
and you will sooner learn why some do such queer things. 


Perhaps some teachers would like to ask questions about 
devices or overcoming difficulties with retarded children — 
subnormal — not mentally deficient. 





Paper Dolls 


Ruth C. Hoskins 


Did you ever make paper dolls when you were a child? 
Or have you reached that unhappy stage where you never 
recall what you “used to do”? I hope not that, for I’m 
sure a great blessing to a teacher is the ability to remember 
what her ideas and sensations were, when as a child she 
experienced things for the first time. 

These glorified paper dolls are dressed up in gingham 
and calico frocks all pocketed and frilled. Material for 
making them can be found in any school. 

First of all, some good sharp scissors; then some stiff 
drawing paper or bristol board; scraps of cloth, gingham, 
calico, percale, etc., any material light in shade and firm 
and smooth in texture. Then the pattern for the doll 
= the simple dress patterns which can be changed at 


Trace the doll on Ak drawing paper, or bristol board, 
the teacher should sketch the face in. Color- hair, eyes, 
mouth and brows with crayolas or water colors. 

Do not attempt pink cheeks without lots of practice. 


Color slippers and ankle strap black. Leave stockings 


white or make half hose by marking with colors to match 
dress. Then trace doll dress pattern on cloth. Cut out, 
paste on doll carefully. In this work you will find library 
paste the most effective and be sure to put pas‘e on paper, not 











cloth. Put uoll in a book 
to keep it .at and neat, 
then prepare the trimming, 
which, of course, has been 
planned previously. The 
children can usually be de- 
pended upon to cut pock- 
ets, belts and collars with- 
out much assistance. Then 
paste trimming on dress and 
allow doll to press for a few 
hours before cutting out of 
bristol board. A good deal 
of the unevenness ‘can be 
trimmed off then. 

The dolls are very effec- 
tive pasted on a¥ mounting 
of 'a neutra! color for ex- 
hibition. Much ingenui.y 
and many original deas 
result from this work.” 

We had many interest- 
ing discussions on appro- 
priate school frocks, play 
frocks and party frocks. 
It lis a good idea for the 
child to draw the dress and 
plan arrangement of trim- 
ming before cutting out 
the dress at all. 

After the first two or 
three dolls are made, very 
little supervision is needed, 
except to discuss the final 
preparations with [the in- 
dividual child. 
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Another Vital Situation* 
THE HOSPITAL 
Mrs. M. B. Hollingsworth 


Ora Discussion — Different kinds of hospitals. Why a 
first aid station and what is meant by Base Hospital. 


Next Day — Written sentences about hospitals. 


CONSTRUCTION — PRINTING — Teacher contributed a large 
box turned upside down, with windows and doors cut 
out. Children printed “Base Hospital” signs to go 
over the door. 


EQuipMENT — Among other things were stretchers to carry 
the wounded. These they made of two meat skewers 
and blank newspaper. 


ProBLEM — It took four (plasticine) soldiers to carry each 
stretcher and one to drive the ambulance. 


QUESTION — How many men were needed to take the 
wounded man to the hospital? A much treasured 
motor bus was contributed by one of the little boys 
for an ambulance. 


FURNITURE — Cots were needed, of course. Many were 
made, but with the material.at hand none dould be 
made strong enough to hold the heavy (plasticine) 
soldier. So 6B workshop contributed a beautiful cot. 


SEWING, CUTTING AND Fittinc — The girls made neat 
little pillows and slips for them. Each child was given 
a clothes-pin. The girls were told to dress theirs as 
trained nurses, in white with red crosses on veil and 
sleeve. The boys were asked to dress theirs as doctors, 
in white with red crosses on caps and band on sleeves. 
The girls assisted the boys. Result good. 


AQUESTION — What happens when the hospital is reached 
by the ambulance? 


ANSWER — The soldier is washed and is put to bed in a 
clean nightie by the trained nurse. If he does not 
have to lose an arm or a leg the nurse may take care 
of him there. If he must be operated on, the doctor 
takes him right away; then the nurse takes care of 
him later. 


‘QUESTION — Why must nurses and doctors be in white 
with heads covered? 


ANSWER — Because they must be sanitary and not get 
germs. , 


‘QUESTION — Are nurses and doctors and soldiers the only 
people that must be clean? 


*See June Prmmary Enucatioy;page 374, for first article. 
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ANSWER — No, everyone must be clean. Discussion as 
to what it really means to be clean —not only the 
skin, but hair, teeth and finger-nails. 


QuEsTION — What about the inside of the hospital? 


ANSWER — Oh, it must be all white and clean, the floors 
and everything washed every day. 


Foop — The final discussion was brought out by one of 
the children asking how the men who were ill could 
have daintier things to eat than the well soldiers. 


ANSWER — “TI know,” said one little one. ‘“‘The mothers, 


aunties and sweethearts of the sick soldiers take them 
good things.” 


QuEsTION — How about those who have no one to take 
them good things? 


ANSWER — They get good things, too. Uncle Sam tells 
the Red Cross about them and they are treated just as 
well as those who have friends. 


There were three sentences written about every subject 
discussed. 





Unusual Time Problems 


There is no phase of music in the public school which 
should receive more painstaking attention than time. 
The time, the swing of the melody, is the real life of the 
song. Most certainly we may lengthen or! shorten a 
phrase when necessary to bring out the beauty of the 
text, but this does not materially alter the time values. 

Early in the second grade, as soon, in fact, as the child 
is familiar with staff notation, the values of the different 
notes should be discussed. As the pupils sing a rote song 
the teacher makes dots and dashes on the blackboard to 
represent the different notes; the longer the tone is 
held the longer the dash; the dots are all quick notes. 
Now, looking at the book, let the class find the 
notes that represent the long and short tones. Choose 
a song at first in which the long notes are half and dotted 
half notes, as they are easily distinguished from quarter and 
eighth notes. 

When the children can find the different kinds of notes 
in the songs they sing, put the whole note, half note and 
quarter on the blackboard and show their different values. 


Illustrate the dotted half note by lds oe) then a. 


eo ®) oes) 
—S 


Show that these notes will be sung /a—/a la—la—the ee 
combination sounding just like the dotted half note. 


Teach the pupils to beat time for songs in two-four, 
three-four and four-four time, and hereafter some one 
should beat the time for the class as they sing. The teacher 
may do it, or for variation and practice call on individuals 
to come before the class and beat time for the other pupils. 

In presenting the different dotted notes I would not 
use the term evenly and unevenly divided beat but the beat 
and after beat notes. Make it plain that the beat note 
must be sung on the beat while the after beat note follows 
after the baton has made the stroke. There are three 
kinds of beat and after beat notes. 

1 The beat note and the after-beat note both equal in 


length, as J 
2 The beat note long andthe after-beat note short 
like"J. J J. J ; 
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3 The beat note short and the after-beat note long, 
vey 
oe. 8s 

Find the different kinds of combinations in songs and 
let the class sing them to hear the effect and note that 
beat and after-beat notes equal in length look alike, while 
those of unequal length do not. Also take care to dis- 


tinguish between the beat notes like I S a beat diyided 
between e e and the effect that is produced by the dot. 

Sing songs in different time values, beat the time and 
ask the class to tell you at different places how many 
notes wesc sung on one beat, or how many beats a certain 
note received. ‘Tell the children the eighth note carries 
& Jag and ask them to count the flags in the song. Have 
dictation work in which you tell the class the time value 
of notes and they will write them in staff notation. Always 
correct the papers, or at least mark the mistakes and then 
place the dictation exercise correctly on the blackboard 
and allow the class time to make their own corrections. 
The practice of writing music, making the different kinds 
of notes, placing the bars and signatures is invaluable 
for fixing the technical signs in the memory, and very soon 
the characters of the musical language become quite as 
familiar as the letters we use to make up words. 

Always sing songs to illustrate the different time prob- 
lems and call attention to them quite casually day after 
day, but try in every way to keep the music period from 
seeming like work but rather one of recreation. Our real 
aim, as I have stated, is not to produce artists, technically 
letter perfect, but to foster in the minds of the great mass 
of school children the love of good music and the desire to 
take part in community and congregational singing. 


Health Crusaders 


C. Elizabeth Duncan 


HAVE organized my First Grade into what we 
call Health Crusaders, with the object to teach the 
children the importance of health, and some 
of the things to do to help fight disease. 

A space on the front blackboard which can be 
spared is given up to the record for the week. At 
the top of the space is written the date, and below the 
words, Health Crusaders. Then follow the names of 
all the children who are eligible to be Crusaders, all writing 
being done in yellow chalk to make it more attractive 
and impressive. 

The requirements for becoming a Crusader was brush- 
ing the teeth, the record being taken at the opening of 
school each day. If a child forgets to care for the teeth 
before coming to school in the morning a check is placed 
after his name, but if he remembers to brush them at 
noon the check is erased, leaving the record clean for the 
remainder of the day. 

For our first lesson we learned a little song called “Health 
Crusaders.” 


We are Health Crusaders, and 
Against disease we take our stand. 
If you want to live till you’re ninety-three 
Then start and keep the Health rules with me. 


The second lesson was a little rhyme which gave us 
some health rules to practice. 


I will resolve to bathe and bathe, 
And keep my body clean. 

I’ll smile ten dozen times a day, 
With laughter in between. 

And I resolve to brush my teeth, 
Because that’s only right. 

My tooth-brush and some dental cream 

ill keep them clean and white. 


Bathing and smiling, for the children always include 
smiling as a health rule, and I do not object. 
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_ The third lesson emphasizes the importance of breath- 
ing]fresh air. 
One breath, two breaths, three and four, 
Then I take a dozen more. 


What is better for a man 
Than a lot of oxygen? 


The big word “oxygen” doesn’t bother the children, 
they delight in mastering it and its meaning. 
“For the fourth lesson the health rules were given in a 
little song to the music of the chorus “Yankee Doodle.” 
Use your tooth-brush, girls and boys, 
Take ten deep breaths of fresh air, 


Be sure and wash your neck and ears, 
And drink a lot of water. 


Along with these I review a little rhyme learned when 
we were fighting the Influenza, and which was clipped 
from a_daily newspaper. 


Cover up each cough and sneeze, 
If you don’t you’ll spread disease. 


It is necessary to bring this to some child’s attention 
who forgets, and of course the best time to do that is right 
at the time it happens. 

The fifth lesson, the necessity of having clean hands 
before handling food. 

Sing-a song of soapsuds, 
Children clean and sweet. 


Everyone with hands washed 
Ready now to eat. 


Each morning I ask for a report, especially on the care 
of the teeth, fresh air in sleeping room, and the drinking 
of water before breakfast. Also this is a good time to 
inquire how many brought a clean handkerchief. 

The children have entered enthusiastically into the 
performance of these duties, so much so that it has been 
a real pleasure to me to present the lessons. 

All of the rhymes used, with one exception, were taken 
from the National School Service Magazine. 





Seat-work Devices for Grade II 
Edna C. Coffen 


1 I take large-sized envelopes. Place inside one-half 
cent size Perry pictures and cut up sentences about the 
picture, who painted it, what it is called and any other 
interesting facts. These facts I also write on the outside 
of the envelope. The children then lay the sentences 
upon their desks in the order given. They delight in 
doing this and it gives them a good idea of many of the 
world’s famous pictures. , 

2 By writing to the Crystal Domino Sugar Company, 
New York City, pasteboard dominoes may be obtained 
free of charge. These may be used in an endless number 
of ways. They may be arranged in vertical or horizontal 
rows upon the desks and the answer neatly written on 
a separate piece of paper as: 


ee °° ss & 
ee 


or the — story may be written: 9— 5 = 4 or 9—4 = 5. 

3 Old books that have been condemned I use in this 
way. I cut out the sentences on a page separately, place 
them and the picture that goes with them on the inside 
of the box. Give the child a newer copy of the book 
and let him hunt until he finds the page and then place 
sentences in same order on his desk. The pictures may 
be mounted on tag-board and used as cut-up puzzles for 
rainy days. 








Stories and Plays 


The Finished Poster 


The School 


I maintain that Mademoiselle Genseigne’s school is the 
best school for little girls in the world. Those who deny 
itare miserable liars. All Mademoiselle Genseigne’s pupils 
are good and studious, and there is no pleasanter sight in 
the world than to see them all sitting still and straight. 
It is as if they were little bottles into which Mademoiselle 
Genseigne was pouring knowledge. 

Mademoiselle Genseigne sits erect in her raised chair. 
She has a grave and gentle face. Her smoothly braided 
hair and her black pelerine command respect and affcction. 

Mademoiselle Genseigne, who is very wise, is teaching 
arithmetic to the little scholars. She says to Rose Benoit: 

“Rose Benoit, if I take four from a dozen how many are 
left?”’ 

“Four,” answers Rose Benoit. Mademoiselle Genseigne 
is not satisfied with this reply. 

“You tell me, Emmeline Capel, if I take four from a 
dozen, how many are left?” 

“Eight,” answers Emmeline Capel. 

“You hear, Rose Benoit, eight would remain,’ adds 
Mademoiselle Genseigne. 

Rose Benoit falls into a brown study. She understands 
that eight would be left for Mademoiselle, but she does 
not know whether eight hats or eight handkerchiefs, or 
else eight apples or eight pens. It puzzles her for a long 
time. She understands nothing about arithmetic. 

On the other hand she is very learned in Bible history. 
Mademoiselle Genseigne hasn’t a single pupil as clever as 
Rose Benoit at describing the Garden of Eden and Noah’s 
Ark. Rose Benoit knows all the flowers of the Garden 
and all the animals in the Ark. 

She likewise knows as many fables as Mademoiselle 
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for Friday Afternoon 


Genseigne herself. She can recite all the conversations of 
the Crow and the Fox, the Ass and the Little Dog, the 
Cock and the Hen. She is not surprised at hearing that 
animals once talked. She would be more surprised to be 
told th&at they don’t speak any more. She is certain that 
she understands the language of her big dog, Tom, and her 
little canary, Cuip. She is right; animals have always 
talked and they talk now, but they speak only to their 
friends. Rose Benoit loves them and they love her. 
That is why she understands them. To understand each 
other it is only necessary to love each other. 

To-day Rose Benoit recited her lesson without a mis- 
take. She has ‘a good mark. Emmeline Capel tells her 
mother that she has a good mark. “And she adds: 

“Tell me, mamma, of what use is a good mark?” 

“A good mark is no use,” her mother responds. “That 
is exactly why you should be proud to receive it. Some 
day you will learn, my child, that the most valued rewards 
are those that bring honor without profit.” 

— Anatole France 





A Bump and a Button 
Kate Hudson 


HE bump was big round and big through and of a 
beautiful gay-green, bright-blue and yellowish 
color; while the button was small, round and 
flat, with a jolly doggie looking out from a blue- 

rimmed white background. Both bump and button be- 
longed to a small boy named Billy who wore one just above 
his right temple and the other on the front of his jacket; 
and this is how he got them. 

The button came first. It was Danny Dare who wore 
the very first humane club emblem on the block, and 
naturally all the other little boys wanted one like it. No 
one more so than Billy, who had a genuine warm affection 
for all animals and was uniformly kind to them. Snap, his 
canary, and the three goldfish in his tiny aquarium had in 
him the kindest of masters and the best of providers; and 
the janitor’s old dog and Mrs. Bixbee’s black cat were on 
the best possible terms with the little boy. So, after 
talking it over with Mother, and with her help, Billy 
printed two shaky and rather grimy signatures — one to 
a pledge to be “always kind to all animals” and another 
to an application to membership — on two slips of paper 
which Mother sent to the proper place, and a week or so 
afterwards Billy was likewise the proud possessor of a 
Humane Club button of his very own! 

Then who so glad as Billy! He wore his button on hx 
jacket-lapel all day and on his pajama pocket flap at 
night; he set out water and scattered crumbs for the 
sparrows; he adopted all the stray cats round about a 
mealers; he sprinkled ashes on the icy street in front of his 
house and was in every'sense of the word the Club’s mos 
active little member. 

After a recent snowstorm Billy was out playing wit! 
the other little boys; they coasted down the high-heape: 
drift-banks; made a snow fortress and pelted each othe 
with soft and mushy snowballs and had a beautiful tim 
generally, until the big boys of the block came home fro! 
school and put an end to the fun. For they drove th 
small-fry out of the fort; laid in a stock of hard, roun 
scientifically-packed ammunition—snowballs—which the: 
in their turn, threw with very fair aim at fence, tree a1 
lantern targets; at passing carts and carriages and — t 
Blily’s keen distress—at Mrs. Bixbee’s black cat, ir 
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offensively slumbering in a dry and sunny corner of Mrs. 
Bixbee’s piazza. 

“Don’t hurt the kitty!” cried Billy, starting for the 
scene of the conflict. 

“Shoot the cat!” yelled the boys, and kept on throwing. 

“You stop hurting that kitty!” shouted Billy, running 
pgp Bixbee’s front piazza steps in a shower of snow- 
balls. 

Poor pussy, scared and bewildered, didn’t know which 
way to turn. Billy took her up to carry her to safety, 
and with the cat in his arms faced the enemy. There 
came another volley and one of the balls just grazed 
kitty’s pointed black ear and struck Billy’s forehead, just 
above the right temple! 

And then there was a time! Billy sat down very sud- 
denly, for it really was a very hard knock, and the cat 
bounded out of his hold, over the railing and on to the 
next door porch; the big boys came rushing up the steps; 
for they were fond of little Billy and wouldn’t really have 
hurt him for a farm; and very small Sidney Sykes threw 
back his head, opened his mouth and roared lustily and 
long. But Billy, the Brave—with the Bump rapidly 
rising into a round knob under his curly bang — neither 
wept nor wailed. With more force than politeness he 
“shut-up” little Sid Sykes, and gracefully accepted the 
big boys’ profuse apologies. But he sturdily refused to go 
into his house to have raw beefsteak or a witch hazel 
compress applied, or the family carving-knife held against 
his hurt. “’Cause Mother’s out shopping,” said he, 
“and Grandma’s home alone, and would you want me to 
go with such a head and scare my Grandma most into 
a fit?” 

So Billy stood round watching “the fellows” — who 
did no more ice-ball throwing —at their more amiable 
antics, until Mother got home and took him and the Bump 
in with her. Even then, with a reassuring Mother close 
by, Grandma really was scared at the truly grievous bruise; 
but Mother kissed the place to make it well and said: 
“Well, my dearest Billy-boy, al/ the rest of them may, if 
they like, call this hurt a horrid bump; but J shall always 
see in it a real Humane Club Honor Medal.” 





The End of the World 


Ethel H. Chesterfield 


If I had a ship, I would sail far away, 
Right to the end of the world; 

There is a most beautiful country, they say, 
Right at the end of the world. 

Nobody worries the little ones there, 

If they get black, there is no one to care, 

Nobody bothers ’bout combing their hair, __, 
Right at the end of the world. 

Nobody minds if their suits do get torn, 
Right at the end of the world, 

Stiff starchy dresses have never been worn, 
Right at the end of the world; 

Children may take off their stockings and shoes, 

They may go paddling wherever they choose, 

No one gets ready to scold or abuse, 
Right at the end of the world. 


If I had money, I’d buy me a ship, 
Soon should my sails be unfurled! 
Soon I’d be taking that wonderful trip, 
Right to the end of the world. 
Passengers, too, I should take, for I know 
Several children most anxious to go 
To that happy land which no maps ever show, 
Right at the end of the world. 
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Autumn Playmates 
(A little play written for children of Grade I) 
Laura!P. Krebs 


(Book rights reserved) 


While little children enjoy dramatic play and enter into the spirit 
of the story without the costuming of the characters, a simple costume 
adds much of pleasure and enthusiasm. 

The spirit of “Make Believe” is so strong in the child that the 
simplest of costumes will suffice. 

The little play, “Autumn Playmates,” offers the opportunity to 
introduce charming color into the costumes. 

The costumes may be made of crepe paper. 

The Winds may be represented by children dressed in gray capes 
and hoods. 

The Autumn Leaves by a simple “slip on” paper dress representing 
in shape the maple leaf, oak leaf or elm leaf. Use also a headdress ef 
bright colored leaves. 

The costumes for the Birds may consist of a headdress only or a 
more elaborate representation of the birds. 

The Squirrels may wear brown jumpers and a snug brown hood. 

The Red Apples may be represented by fluffy red skirts with a bit 
of green, and the Pumpkins by yellow skirts and green trimmings. 

It is sometimes poate to borrow costumes that have been used in 


geants. 

The Snow-Flakes are in white, with head-bands made of paper snow 
crystals. The Snow-Flakes carry white confetti to cover the leaves 
in the autumn. 

Appropriate autumn songs or folk dances may be introduced into 
the play. 


CHARACTERS 
THe Winps 
Tae Norta WInD 
THE SoutH WIND 
Tue East WIND 
Tue West WIND 


THe AvutuMN LEAVES 
Mapte LEAVES 
Oak LEAVES 
Etm LEAVES 


Tue Brrps 
ROBINS 
BLUEBIRDS 


THE PUMPKINS 





(The Winds enter, whirling about with swinging movement 
of arms and gathering into groups,) 


North Wind A greeting to you, my friends. I came 
from the Northland. I am the North Wind. I make 
the cheeks of the children red. 

South Wind I am the South Wind. My home is in 
the Southland where the flowers are blooming and the 
air is warm. 

West Wind I am the West Wind. I play all about 
the world with my bird friends and flower friends. 

East Wind I am the East Wind. I bring the showers. 
Every little plant and flower is glad for a drink. 

South Wind I must be on my way. 

All the Winds Good-bye, South Wind. Come again 
in the spring.” 


(The East Wind and West Wind blow away. North Wind 
remains. 


North Wind Jack Frost has been here and has painted 
the trees red and yellow and brown. I must blow th: 
leaves off the trees, that they may dance and play. 


(Autumn Leaves dancing and whirling.) 


Maple Leaf Dear me! Mother tree just told me + 
must get ready for my winter sleep. I should like to 
play all winter. 

(Continued on page 460) 
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‘Colgates Cleaning the Teeth Game” 


~Something the Children All Like . 





Arouse New Interest In 
“Good Teeth—Good Health” 


S one way of injecting a lively interest into dental 
hygiene instruction we suggest ‘‘Colgate’s Cleaning 
the Teeth Game.’’ Its practical lesson in the careful 

cleaning of the teeth—as well as the pleasure the children get 
out of it—makes for an enthusiastic response in teaching 
“‘Good Teeth—Good Health.” If you are using any other 
novel methods in your dental hygiene classes, we should be 
very glad to have you tell us. 


Helpful Educational Material 


For the older pupils as well as the younger ones there are 
many helpful ideas in the educational material which we supply. 


This help is freely offered to you. It consists of free trial 
tubes of Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream, and Reminder Cards 
for your pupils (instructive home reminders to brush the 
teeth), with helpful suggestions to aid you in teaching the 
care of the teeth. 


This is sent you, free, once in each school year. (It is a rule 
of our Educational Department that these Colgate Class-Room 
Helps can be sent to each individual teacher but once in any 
school year.) 


If you want this educational material to help you in your prob- 
lem of enlivening dental hygiene lessons, fill out and mail the 
coupon. Only teachers actually in charge of a class are en- 
titled to these supplies. 


COLGATE & CO. Established 1306 New York 


More dentists recommend Colgate’s than any other dentifrice. 


“T have tested ‘Colgate’s Cleaning the Teeth 
Game’ and have found an enthusiastic response 
on the part of the children, who asked to play it 
again the next day.” 


So wrote a teacherin a famous school where new 
methods are tested and their good points 
adopted. She added: 


“T advise its use in the primary and early inter- 
mediate grades.” 


Directions for Playing 
“Colgate’s Cleaning the Teeth Game” 


ELECT two teams of about fifteen children each (or less). Choose 
from each team the child with the cleanest teeth to be the “tooth 
brush.”’ They are arranged at the front of the room ina curve asa set 

of teeth, with hands clasped, and standing fairly close together, facing 
outward (see illugtration). The “tooth brushes” stand before the 
“teeth” outside the semi-circle about two feet away. 

Now explain that each “tooth brush” is to “clean as many teeth” as 
possible in three minutes. This is done by getting between the “teeth.” 
Use any method that hurts no one, Tell the children that the “tooth 
brush” which harms the teeth (unnecessary roughness) must be thrown 
away. (The teacher watches closely and puts out of the game anyone 
who is too rough. He must go to his seat and stay there for the rest of 
the game.) 

After the “brush” gets between two “teeth,” either by separating the 
hands or getting under them, the space is kept open with hands down. 
Those pupils are the “clean teeth.” 

At your signal “Brush,” the game commences. The “brushes” continue 
getting between “teeth” around the semi-circle until you say “stop” at 
the end of three minutes. The number of “‘clean teeth” or spaces be- 
tween children is counted, and the “tooth brush” that has “cleaned” 
the larger number is the better “tooth brush” and wins that much of the 
game. Keep a record of the number of teeth cleaned by each brush. 
Choose other “brushes” on the basis of their clean teeth, so that all the 
children in the class may play. Continue for several days during hygiene 
lessons to find the best “tooth brush” in the class. Try to choose for 
“brushes” only those children with the cleanest teeth. 


(For older pupils, helpful suggestions are made in the 
Colgate Educational Material offered in the coupon below.) 


COLGATE & CO., Dept. 80, 199 Fulton Street, N. Y. 


Ty 8 EEE SR ere school, Dis- 
trict No............ , having in my direct charge............ scholars. 

Will } ou please send me, free of charge for school work only, 
trial tubes and reminder cards for all my scholars? 

My authority to select and include games in the regular 





EERE SY EE ea ee ae 
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County PI Ba A II NBS RE ES a a ee 
(If there is no Express Office in your town, write here accurate 
express shipping address SS EE 
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Autumn Playmates 
(Continued from page 458) 


Elm Leaf I can think of ever so many pleasant things 


to do. I do not want to go to sleep. 
Oak Leaf Let us ask our mother if we may stay 
awake. We shall find some playmates. 


(The Robins fly into the circle.) 


Maple Leaf Will you play with us, Robins? You 
built your nests in our trees this summer. We sang your 
baby_birds to sleep each day.” 


Robin I cannot play with you. I must take my chil- 
dren to the Southland where the sky is blue and the flowers 
are blooming. We shall build our nests in the orange 
trees. Good-bye, little Maple Leaf. 


(Bluebirds flying about.) 


Oak Leaves Oh, Bluebirds! will you play with us? 
We shall dance and sing all winter. 

Bluebirds I cannot play with you. North Wind 
will soon bring the Snowflakes. Thank you, oak leaves, 
for keeping the sun and rain from my nest all summer. 
Good-bye, little friends. 

All the leaves Noone will play with us. 

Maple Leaf Here comes Mr. Squirrel. Little Squirrel, 
will you play with us. Mother Tree says we must soon 
take our Winter sleep. 
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Squirrel I must find the nuts North Wind-has blown 
down. I will put them in my hollow tree for the winter. 
Good-bye, little Leaves. 

Oak Leaf A big yellow pumpkin grew under our tree 
this summer. Perhaps she would play with us. Oh, 
Pumpkin, come and dance with us! 

Pumpkin No, little Leaves, I cannot dance with you, 
for I shall soon be made into six cunning little pies. 


(The Autumn Leaves flutter or dance.) 


Elm Leaf Oh, I know of some playmates! The jolly 
red apples are on the ground. North Wind has blown 
them alldown. (Red apples joining hands run into circle.) 
Red apples, will you come to our winter’s party? 

Red Apples The little children are going to roast us 
on Thanksgiving Day. We cannot stay for your party. 
Good-bye, Autumn Leaves. ~ 

Maple Leaf How cold it is! I am shivering! 

Elm Leaf And I am so sleepy! 

Oak Leaf I thought I felt a snowflake. 


Autumn Leaves Let us lie down for a little rest. 


(North Wind enters and blows about. The Autumn Leaves 
full upon the ground for their winter’s sleep. Snowflakes 
encircle the autumn leaves and cover them. A simple dance 
may be introduced here. 


A Snowflake Good-night, little playmates — and sweet 
winter dreams. 


Little Miss Honey-Bee 


Blanche A. Allen 


Little Miss Honey-Bee 
Hasn’t any nose, 

And yet she can smell 
Any flower that grows. 


And wise people say 
She hasn’t any ears; 
Then how does she hear, 
Can you tell me, my dears? 


You see the long feelers, 
Standing out from her face, 
Little spots and hollows 
On them you can trace. 


With the little spots 

She can hear very well; 
With the little hollows, 

The flowers she can smell. 


So you see, her feelers _ 
Are nose and ears, too. 

Now if she should lose them, 
O what would she do! 


From, flower to flower, 
In days that are sunny, 
Honey-Bee flies about, 
To gather her honey. 


With her funny long tongue, 
She sucks up the sweet. 
The flower-dust gathers 
In her leg-baskets neat. 


In days that are cloudy, 
Her wax she will make, 





For she knows that this 
A long time will take. 


She eats of the honey, 
As much as she can, 
Then hangs herself up, 
And there she must hang 


Until all the honey 
Into wax is turned. 

You would think Honey-Bee 
A long rest had earned. 


But no! with the wax 
Little cells must be made, 
And filled with honey, 
So she keeps at her trade. 


From little wax pockets, 
With yellow wax full, 

Her sharp little pincers 
Now snip, snip and pull. 


Off come bits of wax; 
The cells are soon made 
By the wise little bee, 
Who keeps at her trade. 


When each little cell 
Is filled up right, 

It then must be sealed, 
With wax good and tight. 


But when winter comes, 
In her hive she will go, 
And there she will sta 
Through the cold winter’s snow. 
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A few of the many institutions of learning in which courses | 

|| in Music Appreciation were given this summer illustrated with {f 
hi} , | 
| 


the Victrola and Victor Records: 














Columbia University, New York City University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. | 
New York University, New York City | Ginn & Company Summer School, it il 
City College, New York City Lake Forest, Ili. 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. Silver Burdett Summer School, } 
) Western Reserve College and Boston, Mass. 1 | 
Normal School, Cleveland, Ohio Silver Burdett Summer School, \ | 
Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa Evanston, IIl. 
Des Moines College, Des Moines, Iowa New Jersey Summer School, 
University of Illinois, Champaign, IIl. Ocean City, N. J. 
University of Michigan, Maryland Summer School, | 
Ann Arbor, Mich. Ocean City, Md. | 
University of Indiana, Bloomington, Ind. Connecticut Summer School, 
University of California, Berkeley, Cal. Danbury, Conn. , 
University of Arkansas, School of Music, Northampton, Mass. : 
Fayetteville, Ark. State Campaign, South Dakota 
| Also a very long list of Normal Schools and countless County Institutes. | 
| These educators in charge of this formidable list of institutions have taken 
this action because of the well recognized supremacy of the Victrola, Victor 





Records, and the Victor Educational Plan. 
In the schools, this great country places a trust—the responsi- 

bility of directing the development of the child into the citizen. 
The superintendents, principals, and teachers are true to 

that trust when they give the children the advantages of a 

completely balanced education, the practical idealism which £ 

arouses the spirit, trains the mind, and develops the body. / 
Equip your schools with Victrolas and Victor Records. [f/ 
For full information, write 


Educational Department 
Victor Talking Machine Co. 
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. always look for the famous 
trademark, “His ."" It is on all pro- 
ducts of the Victor Talking Machine Company. 





























Helping Himself 


Games for September 


Annebelle R. Bucknam 


God cares for every little child 
That on this large earth liveth, 

He gives them home and food and clothes, 
And more than these God giveth. 


He gives them all their loving friends, 
He gives each child its mother, 

He gives them all the happiness 
Of loving one another. 


He makes the earth all beautiful, 

He makes thine eyes to see, 
And touch and hearing, taste and smell, 
He gives them all to thee. 


What can a little child give God? 
From His bright heaven above, 

The great God smiles and reaches down, 

To take His children’s love. 


The children come to us not only to be taught the 
“three R’s,” but to be guided and helped in the develop- 
ment of their God-given senses. 

These games are not only a help in that way, but also 
in the way of helping the teacher, especially of the little 
first year children, to discover cases of deafness, poor eye- 
sight, etc., which may be remedied if treated while the 
child is young. 


The Dog and the Bone 
(Hearing) 

One child represents the dog. Apparently asleep, at 
any rate with closed eyes, he crouches nearghis bone. 
The bone may be a piece of paper, small box or block, or 
any small object. Anbdther child is chosen by the teacher, 
by means of a nod or a motion of the hand, to walk softly 
forward. Seizing the bone, he tries to carry it away 
without arousing the dog. 

If the dog hears the footsteps of the child he says, “ Bow- 


wow,” and the child drops the bone and runs back. [f 
the bone is successfully captured, that child then plays 
the part of the dog, but if not, the first child is again the 
dog. Carefulness and intent listening are required. 


Who is Knocking at my Door? 
(Hearing) 

One child turns his back to the others. Another child 
knocks on the door casing near him, if played in the school. 
room, or against a tree trunk, if played out-of-doors, 
The first child says: 

“Who is knocking at my door?”’ 

The second child answers, “I am knocking at your door.” 

The first child must tell the name of the knocker just by 
listening to the voice. If he is successful he tries again, 
If not, the knocker takes his place and the game continues 
in the same way. 


Bouncing Ball 
(Hearing and Sight) 


The children stand in a circle. A ball that bounds easily 
is used. 

The teacher calls some child’s name and as she does so 
bounds the ball upon the floor in the circle. 

The child whose name is called must run into the circle, 
catch the ball before it stops bounding, and toss or bound 
it back to the teacher. 


Who has been Moved? 
(Sight) 


Four or six children stand in a row at the front of the 
room. The other children look carefully at them, then 
lay their heads upon their arms, while the teacher changes 
the places of two or three of the children in the row. 

When this has been done the children look again and one 
is chosen to arrange the line as it was in the first place. 


What is Moved? 


(Sight) 


Place any number of objects on a table where all the 
children may see them. Use a few at first and gradually 
The children close eyes, as inf{the 


add to the number. 













































Who is Knocking? 
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Plan in Language 
(Continued from page 428) 


Where do you think they were going 
when this picture was painted? 

Why do you think so? 

What time of day do you think it is¢ 

rly morning.) 
oy do you think so? 

Do you see anything in the boat that 
would make you think so? (Empty nets.) 

Why do you think this man has to row 
the boat? (No wind and cannot use 
the sail.) 

Can you suggest a name for this picture? 

Why do you think that a good name? 

(Have several names suggested and 
explained.) 

Would you like to know what the 
artist called it? 

The artist’s name is “Renouf” and 
he called it “A Helping Hand.” 

Why do you think he called it “A 
Helping Hand”? 


Summary 


Who can come to the front of the 
room and tell us the story we have just 
learned of “A Helping Hand”? 





Literature 
(Continued from page 417) 


one of the most fruitful, fascinating 
and interesting fields for the teacher, 
In a number of studies in poetry con- 
tributed by the author to Primary 
Epucation and Popular Educator from 
January, 1918, to November, 1919, are 
a number of individual ballads to be 
taught to children. “The Fairies,” in 
Prmary Epucation, March, 1918, shows 
how the study of the’ poem leads into 
a lesson in spelling. “John Géilpin’s 
Ride,” Primary Epucation, Decem oer, 
1918, indicates how the teaching of 
the tale as literature may become united 
wih work in composition. Many of 
the studies of poetry illustrate how 
literature and phonics may be combined. 
This appears especially in the Lady of 
Shalott,” Popular Educator, November, 
1918. The teacher will have no difficulty 
inmaking a unit of reading and literature, 
for reading has been united to literature 
in the reading books-to such an extent 
that many teachers have been unable 
to see anything in literature for chil- 
dren except the reading of it. To-day 
the teacher needs to differentiate read- 
Ing and literature, to recognize that 
the reading of literature is estimated by 
the standards of reading and they are 
hot the same as those of literature, while 
have a great importance of their 
own for the child. The reading of litera- 
ture gives a child the opportunity to 
express what he has acquired from the 
literature. 
Literature in the primary school, then, 
today has reached the point where it 
S recognized as a distinct subject of 
curriculum just as Nature Study 
ind Arithmetic are, and as such requires 
‘ definite planning of its course, a 
‘nite survey of the aims to be accom- 
in the work, a definite acceptance 
» Certain art principles controlling in 
lS teaching, and a somewhat definite 
kum, as reaction, to be expected from 
she children through its study. 








Get Your Flag 
and the Flags 
of Our Allies 


Freel 


Without a cent of expense, you can secure 
the flags and the portraits needed for your 
a room. All charges prepaid. 

Offer No. 1: We will send you 50 emblematic flag buttons or 
assorted with portrait buttons of Washington, Lincoln, and Riley. Your 
pupils easily will sell them for ten cents each. Return the $5.00 to us 
and we will send a beautiful silk U. S. Flag, 32 x 48 inches, heavy quality, 
on staff with gilded ornament, FREE. 


Offer No. 2: A high-grade standard U. S. flag 5x8 feet FREE. Fast 
colors; stripes sewed and stars embroidered on both sides. For the sale 
of 50 buttons at 10 cents each. 


Offer No. 3: A set of the Allies’ Flags, FREE. Each 16x24 inches, on 
staff with ornaments. American, French, English, Belgian, and Italian. 
High-grade cotton bunting, soft finish, fast colors. Beautiful for inside 
ornamentation. For the sale of 35 buttons at 10 cents each. 


Offer No. 4: Handsome silk flags of the Allies FREE. American, French, 
English, Belgian, and Italian. Each 12x 18 inches, on stafis with ornaments. 
Make beautiful decorations for home as well as school 
room. For the sale of 50 buttons at 10 cents each. 


Offer No. 5: Wonderful “Oil-Process”’ paintings of 
Washington, Lincoln, and President Wilson. 13x16 inches 
in a one and a half inch gilded frame. For the sale of 35 
buttons you may choose one picture, for 60 buttons, two 
pictures, and for 75 buttons all three pictures, FREE. 


Offer No. 6: A Giant PencilSharpener, FREE. Large 
size. Sharpens any pencil. For the sale of 25 buttons 
at ten cents. 





Write to-day, stating which offer you accept and telling what kind of buttons you want. 
We will send them postpaid by return mail. Weare the oldest Mail Order Flag Company. 
Established 1898. Over 50,000 satisfied customers throughout the United States. 








FOR BUSY WORK 


MAIL ORDER FLAG COMPANY, 107 Meridian Street, Anderson, Indiana 











PRIMARY LANCUACE CARDS 


60 CARDS—600 SENTENCES— 25 CENTS 
Fifty-Nine More Similar to This One 








to — too —two 


Here is a partial list 
late for the car, so I 


I was 





any—no—Card No. 45 
— — me cry-cries—Card No. 21 
ink it was al done—did—Card No. 8 

walk. every-very—Card No. 19 






































Those children are —— ele tay £8 No. 2 
how-who—Card No. 46 
7 , se = a hole-whole—Card No. 2 
wen SROs GEERGs ; hear-here—Card No. 13 
It is rainy go out know-no—Card No. 5 
play. knew-new—Card No. 6 
: tneir—-there—Card No. 11 
You paid much for your shemah Card No. 28 
book. 
Will a give me cents for This set of sixty cards is de- 
a stamp! signed for busy work in language 
Yes, and buy stamps for —words spelled differently but 
me, j 


pronounced alike—words most 








with index card making the location of any one of the 60 cards very easy. 


NEW YORK 








frequently spelled wrong. 


(Reduced Size of Sample Card) Packed in a neat cardboard box 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
50 Bromfield Street, BOSTON 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 























above, and teacher rearranges the objects. A child is 
chosen to arrange them as at first. 

Or one or two of the objects may be taken away and the 
children tell what is missing. These games are also good 


memory drills. 
What is It? 


(Touch) 


Five or six familiar objects are shown to the children. 
These may be a book, crayon, bell, ball, etc. Later other 
objects may be used. 

One child is chosen to stand with his hands held — 
behind him. Hold up one of the objects so that the 
may see, then place it in his hands. He tells the name of 
it by feeling of it. If he tells correctly, the children clap 
for him and he chooses the next child to try. 


What is It? 
(Taste and Smell) 


Let the children close eyes and taste a small piece of 
some fruit, such as apple, orange, lemon, etc. Then tell 
the name of the fruit. 

Again use fruits or little vials of essences and let the 
children taste a lump of sugar on which one drop has been 
placed. Use these for the sense of smell, also.” “*-~*# 

Another game calling for quick hearing and sight is the 


following: - 
Hands Up 


The children stand in a circle, each holding up his handss 
A child in the center tries to touch one of the pairs of hands 
before their owner can drop them. When dropped, they 
are quickly raised again for the play to continue, and the 
child whose hands are touched changes places with the 
one in the center. 

The next game requires quick sight and following action 
as a result of the impression or idea registered by the sight. 


Do What I Do and One Thing More 


The teacher calls one child to do as she does-and one 
thing more. Teacher orms some action, such as 
tapping the bell or tossing a ball. The child chosen at 
vnce does that and adds another motion, calling on some 
other child to “Do as I do and one thing more.” And so 
on as long as the children remember the order of the 
motions. Some of these may be waving the flag, beating 
~ drum, blowing a horn, hopping, playing throwing a 
snowball, jumping the rope, Jack-in-the-box, flying like a 
bird, etc. 

The children will suggest numerous motions. This is 
also good memory drill. 


Therefore am I still 
A lover of the meadows and the woods 
And of mountains, and of all that we behold 
From this green earth; of all the mighty world 
Of eye and ear, both what they half create 
And what perceive; well pleased to recognize 
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In nature and the language of the sense, 
» The anchor of my purest thoughts, the nurse, 
The e, the guardian of my heart and soul, 
Of all my moral being. — Wordsworth 


If the children have never visited an apple orchard, try 
to take them on an excursion to some friendly farmer's 
one of these beautiful September days. Let them sce for 
themselves that the poem by Helen Hunt Jackson, which 
you are teaching them, is really true. ° 


The goldenrod is yellow; 
The corn is turning brown; 
The trees in apple orchards 
With fruit are bending down. 


The gentian’s bluest fringes 
curling in the sun; 
In dusky pods the milkweed 
Its hidden silk has spun. 


The sedges flaunt their harvest 
In every meadow nook; 

And asters by the brookside 
Make asters in the brook. 


From dewy lanes at morning 
The grapes’ sweet odors rise, 

At noon the roads all flutter 
With yellow butterflies. 


By all these lovely tokens 
September days are here, 

With summer’s best of weather, 
And autumn’s best of cheer. 


They will always remember the enjoyment of a day spent 
in that way. For this little poem is certainly true: 


There’s a memory keeps a-runnin 
Through my weary head to-night, 
An’ I see a picture dancin’ 
In the fire-flames’ ruddy light; 
*Tis the picture of an orchard 
Wrapped in autumn’s purple haze, 
With the tender light about it 
That I loved in other days. 
An’ a-standin’ in a corner, 
Once again I seem to see 
The verdant leaves and branches 
Of an old apple-tree. 


, 


You, perhaps, would call it ugly, 
An’ I don’t know but it’s so, 

When you look the tree all over 
Unadorned by memory’s glow; 

For its boughs are gnarled and crooked, 
An’ its leaves are gettin’ thin, 

An’ the apples of its bearin’ 
Wouldn’t fill so large a bin 

As they used to. But I tell you, 
When it comes to pleasin’ me, 

It’s the dearest in the orchard — 


Is that old apple-tree. 
“ — Paul Laurence Dunbar 


The children will gain infinitely more from watching the 
farmer actually gathering his harvest than from all the 
descriptions you may give them or from many pictures. 

If weather conditions are suitable, take a picnic lunch 
and enjoy it together in the woods. The children will be 
glad to see birds, butterflies and possibly squirrels. All 
this will help to develop their powers of observation. 

Let them sing in the open and repeat any memory gems 
as they rest or walk along. 


Every fruit is mellow, 
Every field is yellow, 

Summer days are gone; 
Leaves the ground are strewing, 
Cooler winds are blowing — 

Autumn has begun. 


Clustered grapes hang sleeping, 

Where the winds soft creeping, 
Lift their leafy shade; 

See the pears are ripening, 

Golden apples deep’ning 

Into blushing red. 
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The work of the next days in the 
school will be full of reproductions of 
impressions and ideas gained. In the 
rest or play periods let the children 
imitate the motions of the activities 
of the farmer. Some of these are: 

GATHERING APPLES— Reaching arms 
upward, rising on toes, picking apple. 

DriccGInG PoTtaTtorEs— Bending over, 
digging, picking up potato and put- 
ting it in basket. 

Drivinc Horses — Hands holding 
reins while all run lightly around room. 
FeepiInc Hens — Scattering corn. 

Drivinc Home THE Cows, etc. 


The children will suggest numerous 
other activities. 

Tell also of the work of the farmers’ 
wives. Some of the children may have 
grandmas who live on farms. If they 
have visited these in the autumn th 
will like to tell of the many activi- 
ties both in and out-of-doors on the 
farm. And just now impress on the 
children the need of care in saving all 
food possible that we may help feed 
the poor little children of other lands 
whose farmers are not yet able to raise 
food for them. 

In the following Grandma is doing 
her part when she cans or dries the 
abundant fruit that might otherwise 
be wasted. 


Grandma’s paring apples, 
Sign that’s full of cheer; 
Summer’s nearly over, 
Autumn’s nearly here. 
Cozy evenings coming 
Mornings brisk and cool; 
Long vacation ended, 
Busy times at school. 


Grandma’s paring apples, 
Some of them she dries, 
Some make sauce and puddings, 
Some make spicy pies. 
Pantry smells delicious, 
Nicest time of year; 
Children with their baskets 
Roam the orchard near. 


Grandma’s paring apples, 
Nicest time o’ year; 
Firelight and lamplight 
Fill the house with cheer. 
Odors sweet in cellar, 
Rosy fruit in bin; 
Grandma paring apples, 
Brings the autumn in. 





Penmanship, Grade I 
(Continued from page 447) 
Important Things to Remember 


1 Position of the pupil at the desk 
Before adjustable desks came into use 
it was necessary to fit pupils to the 
desks. Now it is ‘an easy matter to 
fit the desks to the pupils. It would 
be well for teachers to keep in mind 
the following simple rules for adjusting 
desk in any grades: 

Seat as high as knee. 

_ Desk as high as elbow when pupil 
IS seated. 





Front edge of seat vertically under 
front edge of desk. 


2 Position of' the paper on the desk 
A copy showing the desired slant may 
be taken from a discarded writing book. 
This copy is placed in an exact hori- 
zontal position about in the center of 
the desk. A ruler is placed over the 
copy exactly vertical from the center 
of the front edge of the desk. The 
top of the ruler is then tilted to the 
left until the long line of the ruler fol- 
lows the crayon line made the entire 
length of the ruler. A line so placed 
on each pupil’s desk for the first few 
lessons will help form an idea of the 
axis line. 


3 Pen holding The pen holder 
should point toward the right shoulder. 
It should cross the hand at or near 
the third joint of the first finger, and 
should cross the second finger at the 
root of the finger nail. The hand 
should glide on the finger nails of the 
third or fourth fingers. Three resting 
points to be remembered are: pen 
holder, point, finger nail. (Same rules 
for pencil holding.) 

If the pupil’s fingers are too nearly 
straight and slide up on the finger 
ends instead of the nails, a sheet of 
paper rolled into the shape of a ball 
and placed in the hollow of the hand 
will soon accustom the hand to close 
so that the nails will glide freely. 
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without drugs 


ailments! Weigh what you should weigh! 


other words, LIVE. As sure as sunrise 


your own hands 
My work has grown in favor because 
because lt appeals to COMMON SENSE. 


[- is easier to be well than to be sick when you learn how. 
When you learn to daily build your vitality, disease germs, 
giippe and cold have little effect upon you. i 
Have a good figure! Be 
happy! Enjoy life! Bea source of inspiration to your friends. In 


You can weigh exactly 
what you should 


by following a few simple, healthful directions at home. I KNOW it, for what I 
havc done for 87,000 women I can do for you. Are you too fleshy? Are you too 
thin? Does your figure displease you? Let me help you. 


I want to help you to realize that your health lies almost entirely in 
Pant you can cance your Seep in figure and poise. 
are quick, natural and permanent, and 


No Drugs—No Medicines 
Yep oe fee roel tron sak meets silent 


f bod: Pe Cc lexion — | = 
rt ol y ‘oor Com ness 
Thin Bust, Chest, Lack of Scorve Rheumatism Torpid Liver 

or Nervousness Colds M imilation 
Round Shoulders Irritability Poor Circulation Auto-Intoxi- 
Incorrect Standing Constipation Lame Back cation 


Our Soldiers Have Done So—.Why Not You? 


If you are in Chicago, come to see me, but sit down and write me NOW. Don’t 
wait — you may forget it. I will send you FREE my illustrated 
you how to stand and walk correctly and giving many health hints. 


Susanna Cocroft, Dept. 45, 624 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 







Be free from nagging 


booklet showing 





— 








Miss Cocroft is a nationally recognised authority on conditioning 
women as our training "amas have condifloned 


our men. 








FOR BUSY WORK 


_DOMINO NUMBER CARDS 
Price, 25 cents, postpaid 


Red, yellow, green and purple ; > 
board aleeed te above, givien ty —— 
when cut up. Especi helpful in number work. 
Directions on en , 

EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


























FOR THE OPENING 
DAYS OF SCHOOL 


FOR BUSY WORK —— 


PRIMARY ARITHMETIC CARDS 


Put upin envelope, and making 250 cards, about 
three-fourths of an inch square, printed on both 
sides, 500 figures and arithmetical signs, assorted 


colors. Price, 15 cents, postpaid 


2x13 = 

















EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 
Boston New York Chicago San Francisco 
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Physical Training 


Tentative Course of Study — 
Grades I-B, I-A, II-B 


Jeannette Smith and Audrey Lapham 
Springfield Teachers’ Training School 


I-B 








SEPTEMBER 
Marching, Skipping, Playing Soldier, Playing Horse. 
Thread Follows the Needle — Crawford. 


OcTOBER 
I’m Very, Very Tall — Crawford 
The Leaves are Green — Crawford 
Sally, Go Round the Stars — Old English Games 
I See You— Physical Training for the Elementary 
Schools — Clark 


NOVEMBER 
Looby Loo — Clark 
Peas Porridge Hot — Old English Game 
Muffin Man — Old English Game 


DECEMBER 
Round and Round the Village — Clark 
Our Shoes are Made of Leather — Old English Games 
It’s a Long Way Home — Folk Games_of Denmark and 
Sweden 


JANUARY 
A Hunting We Will Go — Old English Games 
Bohemian Children’s Dance — Singing Games—Hofer 


FEBRUARY 
Same as September 


Marcu 
Sally, Go Round the Stars —Old English Games 
Looby Loo — Clark 
Muffin Man — Old English Games 


APRIL 
It’s a Long Way Home — Folk_Games of Denmark and 
Sweden 
A Hunting We Will Go — Old English Games 
Bohemian Children’s Dance — Hofer 


May 
Review dances to be used on May Festival Program. 


JUNE 
No calisthenics, outdoor play. 


I-A 
SEPTEMBER 
A Hunting We Will Go (Review) 
Bohemian Children’s Dance (Review) 
Dance, Dear Partner Mine — Hofer 


































OcTOBER 
Heel and Toe — Folk Games and Gymnasium:Plays 
Russian Teapot Game — Hofer 


NOVEMBER 
Jolly is the Miller — Clark 
Farmer Boy’s Return — Clark 
DECEMBER , 


Draw a Bucket of Water — Old English Games 
Sandal Polka — Hofer 


JANUARY 
Review dances learned during semester. 


FEBRUARY 
Review dances learned?in I-B. 
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CH 
Dance, Dear Partner Mine — Hofer 

Heel and Toe — Folk Games and Gymnasium Plays 
Russian Teapot Game — Hofer 


APRIL 


Jolly is the Miller — Clark 
Farmer Boy’s Return — Clark 
Draw a Bucket of Water — Old English Games 


May 
Practice dances to be used on May Festival Program. 


JUNE 
No calisthenics, outdoor supervised play. 
II-B 
SE! TEMBFR 
Folk Dances 


Round and Round the Village— Clark (Review) 
A Hunting We Will Go — Old English Games (Review) 
The Muffin Man— Old English Games (Review) 
I See You — Crampton I 
Chimes of Dunkirk — Crampton II 
Games — In the Auditorium, Room, Playground 
‘Stone — Clark 
Drop the Handkerchief 
Farmer in the Dell 
London Bridge 


OcTOBER 

Folk Dances 
English Harvester — Crampton I 
Gustaf’s Skoal — Crampton II 
Shoemaker’s Dance — Crampton I] 

Games 
Midnight — Clark 
Simon Says — Clark 
Good-morning — Clark 


Nov EMBER 
Folk Dances 
Gustaf’s Skoal — Crampton, II (Review) 
Shoemaker s Dance— Crampton I (Review) 
Ladita — Hofer 
Sleeping Beauty — Crawford 
Swedish Gymnastic Dance — Hofer 
Games 
Cat and Rat — Clark 
Fox and Chickens — Clark 
Group Racing 


DECEMBER 

Folk Dancing 
Swedish Gymnastic Dance — Hofer (Review) 
Sleeping Beauty — Crawford (Review) 
Leaves at Play — (Interpretative) Best Pupils 
Nest Making — Crampton II 

Games 
Ennie Weenie Coxie Wanie — Clark 
Black Tom — Clark 
Japanese Tag — Clark 
Review Old Games 


JANUARY 
Folk Dances 
Nest Making — Crampton II 
Leaves at Play— Crampton I (Review) 
Tailor’s Dance — Crampton I 
Fryksdalpolka — Crampton I 
Shoemaker and Elves — Crampton I 
Games 
Fox and Chickens — Clark 
Cross Tag — Clark 
Express — Clark 
Jump the Stick — Clark 
Nore Teachers will choose from this course according to ihe time 
allotment for physical training. 
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The Song of the Bee 


Buzz-z-z-z-z-z, buzz! 

This is the song of the bee; 
His legs are of yellow, 

A jolly good fellow. 

And yet a great worker is he. 





In days that are sunny 
He’s getting his honey, 
In days that are cloudy 
He’s making his wax; 
On pinks and on lilies, 
And gay daffodillies, 
And columbine blossoms 
He levies a tax. 


Buzz-z-z-z-z-z, buzz! 
The sweet-smelling clover 





Try One Copy— 
At Our Expense 


We want every Teacher in America to know 
this book. And to Teachers not familiar with 
y it we will send a copy free, so that you may 
=) examine it and note its desirable features. 


It contains just the songs that Teachers and Pupils both like 
—a really remarkable collection. And sold at a low price. 











He, humming, hangs over; World-wide U 
The scent of the roses Easy Keys FREE Wherever ~ 
Makes fragrant his wings! All songs, words and Sample Copy English language 
He never gets lazy; music complete, are in to Teachers sed, mene find 
From thistle es daisy, keys within the reach wate fom youRs a3 bop ~~“ 
And weeds of the meadow, “14: : TODAY 1S ° ee 
Some treasure he brings. of childish voices. million sold. 
Desto-coe-c, buss! each, in 100 lots, f.0. b. Chicago. 

From morning’s first graylight Only oC $1.00 per dozen, eo Less We Also Publish 
Till fading of daylight than 12 at 10c each, p age y the enor- “FAVORITE SONGS” 
He’s singing and toiling mous number sold enables us to produce this (Catholic Edition) 
The summer day through. book at these extremely low BM coy at same low prices. 


Oh! we may get weary, 
And think work is dreary: 
’Tis harder by far 

To have nothing to do! 


— Marian Douglas 








THE CABLE COMPANY “~” 
1201 Cable Bidg. 








Here is a Carefully Selected List 
of Supplementary Readers! 


You want the best Texts and the BEST SUPPLEMENTARY 
No School should be without at least a few sets of these Standard Books 


Select your books NOW. 
READING. 


“101 FAMOUS POEMS” 
15c each, in any quan- 
tity, prepaid. 






Chicago, Ill. 


No Free Copies 











All cloth bound. Beautiful illustrations. 


FIRST YEAR — GRADE FIRST 


Sprague Classic Reader Book One 
The Little People’s Sound Primer 

The Little Red Hen 

The Three Bears 

Three Little Kittens — Chicken Little 
Red Riding Hood — The Seven Kids 
Bow-wow and Mew-mew 

Pratt’s Ausop’s Fables Vol. I 

Welsh’s Some of Our Friends 

Chase’s Plant Babies and Their Cradles 


THIRD YEAR— GRADE THIRD 


Sprague Classic Reader Book Three 
Carroll’s Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland 
Beckwith’s In Mythland Vol. II 
Godolphin’s Swiss Family Robinson 
Mulock’s The Little Lame Prince 
The Child of Urbino; or the Story of Raphael 
Stories from the Land of Never-Never 
Pratt’s Stories of Colonial Children 
Macomber’s Stories of Great Men 
Dawes’ Stories of Our Country Vol. 1 
Chase’s Boyhood of Famous Americans 
Macomber’s Stories of Our Authors 
Stories of American Pioneers 
Chadwick’s World History in Myth and Legend 
acer’ s Stories of Great Inventor 
s Leaves from Nature’s Story Book Vol. I 
Pairbenn Home Geography 
Campbell’s Wah Sing, Our Little Chinese Cousin 


Correspondence solicited with Superintendents, Principals, Teachers and School Officials. Send for Complete Catalog. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


2457 Prairie Avenue 


50 Bromfield Street 
BOSTON 





List Price 
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40 
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50 
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CHICAGO 


SECOND YEAR— GRADE SECOND 


The Sprague Classic Reader Book Two 
Beckwith’s In Mythland Vol. I 

Hoyt’s Robinson Crusoe for Youngest Readers 
Woodward’s Water Babies for Youngest Readers 
Norris’ The Story of Hiawatha 

Powers’ Stories of Famous Pictures, 2 Vols., Each 


Davis’ Stories of the United States for Youngest Readers 


Brooks’ Stories of the Red Children 
Chase’s Stories from Birdland Vol. I 
What the Pictures Say An Art Reader 


FOURTH YEAR— GRADE FOURTH 


Sprague Classic Readers Book Four 

Dickens’ Little Nell (From Old Curiosity Shop) 
Ewing’s Jackanapes 

Sewell’s Black Beauty 

Hawthorne’s Wonder Book 

Hawthorne’s Tanglewood Tales 

QOuida’s Story of a Nurnberg Stove 

Grimm ’s Household Tales 

Kingsley’s The Water Babies 

Dawes’ Stories of Our Country Vol. II 


Pratt’s American History Stories Vol. I— Colonial Period 


Kirby’s Aunt Martha’s Corner Cupboard 

Story of Little Konrad, the Swiss Boy 

Campbell’s Wewa, the Child of the Pueblos 

Story of Little Jan, the Dutch Boy 

Campbell’s Story of Little Metzu, the Japanese Boy 
Endicott’s Stories of the Bible Vol. I 

An American Robinson Crusoe 


18 E, 17th Street 
NEW YORK 


717 Market Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 


List Price 
45 
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Talking Together 


Address Editor, Primary Epucation, 50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


Constitution Day 


September 17 is the birthday of the American Con- 
stitution. This year the day will be widely celebrated 
and it should be observed in some fitting way in all schools. 
At the present moment, when selfishness and greed seem 
more widespreading and unblushing than ever before 
in our history, the constitution is a document that will 
well repay study. The movement for this celebration 
is being developed by the Security League in connection 
with its national educational propaganda to combat Bol- 
shevism and other un-American influences. Associated 
with the Security League in this effort are the leading 
patriotic organizations of the country. The Constitu- 
tional Celebration, and a preliminary campaign of Con- 
stitutional popularization and interpretation to give added 
force to the celebration, is under the direction of a notable 
Organization Committee, headed by Dr. David Jayne 
Hill, historian and diplomat. An Honorary Committee, 
representative of the entire country, has also been formed 
by the Security League and associated bodies, through 
whose assistance the Organization Committee hopes to 
promote meetings during the summer, culminating in 
simultan eous Constitutional Celebrations held next fall 
in every city, town and hamlet in every state in the Union. 





Our Nearest Duty 


The word Americanization bids fair to be overworked 
before the ideas for which it stands are even put in opera- 
tion. As far as the primary teacher is concerned, however, 
it has a very definite and unmistakable meaning; 7.e., giving 
her children a real mastery of their own tongue before 
the vast majority leave the elementary grades to join 
the ranks of workers. To be sure, the primary teacher 
has always been trying to practice this type of Ameri- 
canization, but often, we must confess, with but indifferent 
success. The failures were due to many causes, a great 
part of which the teacher herself was powerless to control. 
But one of the most obvious reasons for the failure lies 
in the fact that, outside of the English lesson, almost 
any kind of English is allowed to pass. This is a mistake. 
Every lesson every day ought to bea lesson in good English 
usage. If we are going to abandon the classics, if our 
children are not going to have the chance to study their 
own language at its sources, it is all the more important 
that nothing but pure speech should be tolerated in any 
classroom or on any playground. Dictionary lessons ought 
to begin in the Primary School, even if the teacher is 
obliged to sugar-coat them and call them something else. 
It is not possible, and perhaps not desirable, that all boys 
should study Latin, but that is no reason why one who 
has gone through all the grades and reaches the high 
school should pass in such a list of definitions as this one: 


“Pomp —a dancing slipper. 

Genealogical — gentle, kind. 

Chronic — a record. 

Phosphorescent — gaseous, bubbling. 

Cynical — circular. 

Hypocrite — one who talks religion continually. 

Diaphanous — strong-headed. 

Hieroglyphic — a hereditary gif.t 

Eugenics —a study of etiquette. 

Sycophant — one-eyed . 

Symposium — sympathy in verse. 

Phenomena — reasons for not doing what should have 
been done. 


Hierarchy — hereditary rule. 
Parable — capable of being peeled. 
Polynesia — an island in the Indian Ocean near Java.” 


Such a boy is bound to be at the mercy of the corner 
orator, an easy prey to all the false prophets now shout- 
ing aloud in the name of human rights. There is no agency 
to combat this situation save the school and the teacher 
and she is fighting tremendous odds. All the same, schools 
all over the country are bending to the task as they never 
have before and such concerted action ought to bring 
success. 





We shall soon publish some interesting suggestions 
for using the pictures published in the various issues of 
Primary Epvucation profitably in the  school-room. 
They were sent to us by a teacher who has treasured all 
the pictures that come to her in this way and used them 
over and over again. If you do not always know how 
to get the full efficiency out of your magazines, we com- 
mend these suggestions to your attention. 





A Longer School Year 


The National Educational Association has just ;esolved, 
or at least suggested, that the school year be divided 
into four terms of twelve weeks each, with a vacatiou 
of one week at the close of each term. The scheme, if 
carried out, would increase by nearly one-fifth the num- 
ber of days in a year during which a student may study 
and a teacher may teach. There is so much to be said 
in favor of the plan that we wonder not at its novelty 
but rather at the lateness of its being taken up. 

The closing of institutions of learning for nearly ninety 
days during the summer grew out of a necessity that no 
longer exists, and has grown into a tradition that no longer 
deserves to be maintained. A school, elementary or 
advanced, presupposes these factors: a mental demand, 
a corresponding supply, a suitable plant, public funds and 
public confidence. It is most fortunate and undeniable 
that, except for an occasional back wavelet, all of these 
are with us always. There is, consequently, no substan- 
tial reason why schools should be made to operate on a 
basis of only 80 per cent efficiency. 

The venerable argument to the effect that it is difficult 
if not impossible to study or teach in hot weather is essen- 
tially specious. Though we cannot afford to be un- 
mindful of the difference between physical work and 
mental application, it is nevertheless well to remember 
that those who “work” do so day in and day out and 
in an environment that is poles removed, so far as com- 
fort is concerned, from that which surrounds the teacher 
and his disciples, old or young. Also, the best worker 
keeps his mind on his job; he, too, indulges in mental 
application regardless of climate, season, or weather. 
Under the present arrangement life in the schoo! often 
is wholly unlike the real life for which schooling is declared 
to be a preparation. No one but an incorrigibie kill- 
joy would wish to rob school or college days of the charm 
that is so frequently ascribed to them. It is merely a 
question of deriving the greatest benefit from all the days 
that lie between the two dates that constitute school 
life. As it is, the period of schooling covers many more 


_ days than it actually touches. 


We may rest assured that the members of the Nationa 
Educational Association have no thought of attempt 
ing to rush, hurry, or force education; that cannot be 
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NERVOUS BREAKDOWN 


Stamford, Conn., Nurse, Tells 
How She Found Health 


Stamford, Conn. — “I am a nurse and 
suffered ‘from a nervous breakdown. I 
had no appetite and could not sleep at 
night, and nothing seemed to help me. 
By chance I heard of Vinol, and after 
taking the first bottle I noticed an im- 
provement, and four bottles made me well 
and strong, it gave me a hearty appetite, 
so I can sleep soundly night or day. I 
consider Vinol a wonderful tonic.” Edith 
R. Forbes, Stamford , Conn. 

The reason Vinol is so successful in 
overcoming such conditions is because 
it is a constitutional remedy and goes to 
the seat of the trouble. It is the greatest 
strength creator we know — due to the 
beef and cod liver peptones, iron and 
manganese peptonates and glycerophos- 
phates which it contains, all dissolved in 
a pure medicinal wine. 

We have seen so many wonderful re- 
coveries like this, that we feel perfectly 
safe in offering to return money in every 
such case where Vinol fails to benefit. 

For sale at the leading drug stores 
everywhere. Trial Sample Free. 

Chester Kent & Co:, Boston, Mass. 








Cultivate | 
















Magnetic eyes, pretty eye- ¢ 
brows and lashes, graceful neck 
and chin, luxuriant hair, attrac- 
tive hands, comfortable feet. You 
can remove wrinkles, lines, 
ples, blackheads, ids, strengthen 
ging fa facial muscles following our simple 

yg have doneso. No drugs, no waste 
of ane, 1 no expense and quick results. Send for 
latest free boakice let containing many Her 4 hints and 
all about the wonderful work accomplished by the 


GRACE MILDRED CULTURE COURSE 
Dept.19 624 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
(A Branch of Susanna Cocroft’s Work) 

















Busy Work aipnavetcaras, eve. 
Entertainments puree ote 
School Supplies Seasszs, ke. 


Erasers, etc, 
rove te bine: — free to Teachers. 


A. J. FOUCH CO., WARREN, PA. 




















Use Dakin’s 
Weekly Plan Book 


and see how much easier and 
more effective your work will 
be. It will directly promote 
your promotion. Your Super- 
intendent, Principal, pupils 
and their parents, will at once 
note the improvement. It 
costs but 50 cents, postpaid. 
Address 


The Palmer Company. 
120 Boylston Street, 


done. They desire nothing more nor 
less than to devote more time to educa- 
tion; and it is sincerely hoped that this 


will be done. The arguments against 
the proposed idea will come largely from 
those at ease in Zion, who, while not 
necessarily hostile toward, are never 
noticeably keen about innovations. The 
arguments in favor of it will come from 
the plain-minded people who realize 
that we still have much to learn. — New 
York Evening Post. 


Some Ways of Meet- 
ing Pupils 


(Continued from page 425) 

period. Language packs for punctuation 
drills can also be secured or devised. 
All such material is very helpful to the 
teacher needing to work intensively 
with groups of children who require 
special attention. The sets of cards 
can also be passed on to the pupil helpers, 
who thus quickly begin work with few 
necessary directions. 

Then as soon as a child in a lower 
group becomes efficient, he must be 
transferred to the higher group or row 
(with continued occasional help, in some 
cases, from the previous pupil assistant). 
This transferring encourages earnest effort. 

Now, perhaps, you are thinking that 
theoretically you would be willing to offer 
these children individual attention in 
the ways suggested, but that you are 
not in that cheerless list of ten below 
grade. The point of the crowded room 
is granted, but it does not remove our 
duty from the special ten. Each child 
sent to our charge has an equal right 
to assistance, whether he comes merely 
with a preparation (?) that results in 
loudly announcing alligator for elevator, 
whiskers for sunbonnet, or in thus deliver- 
ing Emerson’s poem: 


“The mountain and the Squirrel had a 
quarrel, 

And the farmer called the platter, ‘Little 
Pig!” 

Bum replied, ‘If you cannot carry florists 
on your back,” etc. 


With such pupils we must patiently 
repeat our efforts, insisting upon the 
child correcting his errors, whether oral 
or written, looking to build around the 
child’s special interest, whether it be 
art, picture study, history, or nature, 
while we ourselves graciously attempt 
to turn on more light, remembering 
the ancient Japanese proverb, “The 
only way to conquer is to keep right on.” 





Wanted — Teachers to Learn 
Dress Designing 

You should learn Dress Designing, 
enabling you to design and make original 
clothes for yourself and friends and 
also to increase your salary by teaching 
this important and interesting subject. 
You can just as well have six specillay 
designed dresses for the price you now 
pay for two copied dresses. 

Large descriptive book, containing 
sample lessons, can had, without 
charge, by writing to Franklin Institute, 
Dept: J859, Rochester;~N. ¥Y. Write 





Boston, Mass. 


BUILD YOURSELF UP 


So as to feel better, eat and sleep bet- 
ter, as well as jook better, by taking 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. It is an all-the-year- 
round medicine, good in all seasons. 

If you need a mild effective cathartic, 
get Hood’s Pills. 


TEACHERS’ SOUVENIRS 


An appropriate gift to pupils at close of school. Samples free 
Seibert Ptg. Co., Box 209, Dover, Ohio 











PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 
A toilet preparation of merit. 
Helps to eradicate dandruff. 
For Restoring Color and 
Beauty to Gray and Faded Hair. 
50c. and $1.00 at_ druewists. 














The Palmer - Method of Business Writing 
PLUS 


The Palmer Method Organization 


marks the difference between uniformly suc- 
cessful results in teaching Penmanship and 
indifferent, temporary results. Investigate a 
school system where the Palmer Method Plan 
has really been followed. You will want the 
same results in YOUR schools. A postal 
card of inquiry to our nearest office is the 


first step in the right direction. Now is the 
time! 

THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 
New York Boston Chicago Philadelphia 


Cedar Rapids, lowa Portland, Oregon 





When you make purchases at retail stores 


YOUR MONEY 
PAYS THE DEALER A HANDSOME PROFIT 


If you would be ‘interested in knowing how you may 
secure a share of retail stores’ profits for yourself, write 
us for full particulars. Send no money. Either sex. 
We offer you a rattling good prospect of a yearly income 
for life. No canvassing; no ae services whatever. 
Applicants, however, must prepared to invest at 
least $20 capital. With your co-operation we do the work, 
and YOU SHARE THE PROFITS. 


THE HARRISON CORPORATION, POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 











WEBSTERS 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


Buff Buckram Binding 


A given amount of money pur- 
chases far less than it did four 
years ago; still, you may buy for 
your school or for your personal 
use this “Supreme Authority,” 
containing hundreds of the New Words, 
including war terms (a better book than 
in 1914) at no increase in price. 
an nae Maw Intemational ie 

cnamnendinteotendners 
library as a clock is in 
the home. 














Ash for the 
Merriam 


Webster | 


Help your pupils to form itty the 
Dictionary Habit 
wars S fay Merriam to Teachers: _ 
** Unlocks the .” “Deg-Day 





‘before the present “edition is exhausted: 








G:&C. Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass., U.S.A. 
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OUR SPECIAL FALL OFFER—RENEW YOUR 
SUBSCRIPTION PROMPTLY AND SAVE $1.15, 


Choose Which You Want 


YOU SAVE $1.15 








YOU SAVE $0.55 






































One year renewal subscription to 
PRIMARY EDUCATION. . $2. 
Famous Tempoint Pen .. . 2. 


Pe 


3 


4, 
Send us only $3.35 








One year renewal subscription to 
PRIMARY EDUCATION. . $2.00 
Triple SilverplateEversharp Pencil 1.50 

$3.50 
Send us only $2.95 









































































A Charming Daily Companion 


You want a fountain pen that is scientifically 
constructed to give constant and perfect action. 
The TemporinT pen is just exactly this. Its con- 
struction guarantees perfect action. It has the 
comb feed which insures a steady flow of ink. 
The writing point cannot become sprung or weak 
even with hard writing, as the 14K Sotm Gop 
Pen is hand hammered and at its juncture with 
the iridium tip it is fused, not annealed, as in 
the ordinary pen. The iridium tip, which is of 
highest importance in pen construction, is un- 
usually ample, insuring longer service and 
smoother writing. 


Always ready for use as the airtight chamber 
in the cap always keeps the point moist. The 
ink sack is durable, will last the lifetime of the 
pes The Tempornt is a SELF Fitter, with the 
ave out of sight until needed, then InsTANTLY 

ADY. 


The pen is beautifully made, one you will en- 
joy using, for the sheer elegance of construction 
and finish, in addition to its writing virtues. 

Regular price is $2.50. 








THE TEN-DAY TRIAL OFFER 






Did You Ever Realize You Can’t Get 
Along Without a Pencil? 


Here is your chance to get a pencil that is 
always ready, always sharp. The magazine of 
the EversHarp pencil carries twelve extra leads, 
eighteen inches of lead, enought to write half a 
million words. i what that means—no 
sharpening — no buying of new pencils — no 
waste of time and patience. Does that mean 
anything to you? Why waste 4 dollar’s worth 
of time hunting for a pencil and another dollar’s 
worth of energy sharpening it? When you are 
taking notes you are in a panic if the lead 
breaks. While you are sharpening it you lose 
what the speaker is saying, for you can’t sharpen 
a pencil and listen at the same time. And the 
speaker doesn’t repeat. 


No such trouble with the EversHArP. Just a 
turn of the cap and the lead comes into position 
ready for use, a reverse turn, and the lead is 
withdrawn into the pencil. When one lead is 
entirely used up another is in its place ready to 
use. None is wasted, as it does not break. 


The Eversharp is a beautifully triple silver- 
plated pencil—universally advertised, a thing 
you will be proud to own and glad to have your 
friends see you using. Regular price is $1.50. 





The very first words you write with your Tempoint wil] be a revelation to you. No 
pe scratching, scarcely any effort, smooth, easy, perfect writing— there on the paper 
fore you your very own personality in words. You can scarcely believe it. Naturally. 
Seems almost impossible that you have at last found the one fountain pen which really 


writes like you. But we know you have. 


And we want you to know it. So take your 


Tempoint and put it to every writing test. If at the end of ten days you aren’t delighted, 
return Tempoint and we will send you back the full amount you paid for it. That’s an 
offer we couldn’t afford to make if we weren’t mighty sure that the Tempoint 


is 100% perfect. The same guarantee applies to the Eversharp. 
















Enclosed you will find $ 


Tempoint Pen 


and Eversharp Pencil 


days after its receipt by me, if I am not absolutely satisfied, and have my money returned. 


Name 


Special “Fall Offer” Renewal Blank 


PRIMARY EDUCATION COMPANY 









for my renewal subscription of PRIMARY EDUCATION 


with the understanding that I may return the Pen or Pencil within ten 





City 
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The Bluebell 


There is a story I have heard — 
A poet learned it of a bird, 
And kept its music every word — 


A story of a dim ravine, 
O’er which the towering treetops lean 
With one blue rift of sky between; 


And there, two thousand years ago, 
A little flower as white as snow 
Swayed in the silence to and fro. 


Day after day with longing eye, 
The floweret watched the narrow sky, 
And fleecy clouds that floated by. 


And through the darkness, night by night, 
One gleaming star would climb the height, 
And cheer the lonely floweret’s sight. 


Thus, watching the blue heavens afar, 
And the rising of its favorite star, 
A slow change came — but not to mar; 


For softly o’er its petals white 
There crept a blueness, like the light 
Of skies upon a summer night; 


And in its chalice, Iam told, _ 
The bonny bell was formed to hold 
A tiny star that gleamed like gold. 


Now, little people sweet and true, 
I find a lesson here for you 
Writ in the floweret’s bell of blue: 


The patient child whose watchful eye 
Strives after all things pure and high 
Shall take their image by and by. 

— Julia A. Eastman 





YOUR EYES NEED MORE OF LOVING CARE 


than your Teeth, and with as much regularity. Don’t 
let your Eyes or dull and lusterless, keep them lubri- 
cated. Since Moving. Pictures came, it has ea 
custom among the better class of men and women to go 
home after the show and right away Murine their Eyes. 
Two drops to rest, refresh and cleanse. wearin, 
glasses —or who use their eyes constantly — will fin 
great relief in Murine applications. 

In the School-room Eyes are Irritated by Chalk Dust, 
and Eye Strain induced by Faulty Systems of ting. 
_ Murine to School Children’s Eyes to Restore 

ormal Conditions. Murine does not smart —is sooth- 
ing in its action. Murine Eye Remedy Co., <aisage. 
Sends Book of Eye Free on request. Your Druggist 
supplies you with Murine. 





EARN $1,200 A YEAR IN SPARE TIME 


Writing one moving picture phy a week. Demand 
Greater Than Supply. You can write them. We 
show you how. Send for free booklet, valuable infor- 
mation and special prize offer. CHICAGO PHOTO- 
PLAYWRIGHT COLLEGE, Box 278 Y-16, Chicago 








BEGIN at the Beginning and see that 
your pupils are supplied at the 
Beginning with Dixon’s Beginners, a 
pencil half an inch in diameter, and con- 
taining an extra large, soft, smooth lead. 
It was Froebel who said: “As the 
giv esa bias to the whole after development, so the 


carly beginnings of education are of most imper- 
Seosel 


The generous importance of Dixon’s Dono 
Pencil will appeal to all teachers, whether they are 
interested in drawin, = writing. It rests the 
tired hand of the c as of great 
help to the teacher. 

Send 10 cents in stamps for samples. Write for 
Sample No. 134-J. 


Made in JERSEY CITY, N. J., by the 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
Established 1827 


Tenet Aicane 














THE PROGRESSIVE TEACHER 


The magazine with a Vision. Circulates in every state in the 
Union, Philippine Islands, Cuba, Porto Rico and Canada. 
Subscriptions $1.50 the year. Canadian postage, 25 cents; 
foreign postage, 30 cents. Owned and published by the 


PROGRESSIVE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 









Home Stupy 
(28th Year) 
Speuntes ties at Bere, tet 
asim The Huinersity sity of Chicaga 





Your pupils soon lose interest 
In a book constantly in hand 
The Remedy 


To read well one must read widely. Nowhere is this more 
apparent than in the lower grades. Long before the basic reader is 
finished many other simple books should be read. A book constantly 
ir hand soon loses interest, while another, with practically the 
same vocabulary, brings fresh ideas and is vigorously attacked by the 
busy inquisitive little minds. 

Get a supply of Famous Five cent Classics and give your ciasses the 
benefit of frequent change of books. The cost is slight. Bright 
and interesting, every one. 


Our School Classics for the Lower Grades 
Five or More at Five Cents Each, postpaid 











(First Grade) 20. Stories from Garden and Field —1 
j 21. Stories from Garden and Field —2 
2. Hsop’s Fables — 1 35. Story of Lowell 
3. sop’s Fables—2 36. Story of Tennyson 
12. Selections drom Aisop—2 42. Story of Whittier 
73. Buds 43. Story of Cooper 
77. Flower Friends —.1 44. Story of Fulton 
109. Butterfly’s Baby 48. Story of Eli Whitney 
110. Plant Babies 61. Story of Hawthorne 
143. Babes of the Woods 62. Story of S. F. B. Morse 
144. Babes of the Meadows 63. Story of Louisa Alcott 
215. Butterfly’s Home 64. Story of James Watt 
68. Story of the Norsemen 
69. Puss in Boots 


(Second Grade) 


70. Story of Stephenson 


7. Little Red Riding Hood 71. Story of Irving 
8. Jack and the Bean Stalk 72. Story of Pocahontas — 
75. Roots and Stems 81. Story of Cyrus W. Field 
76. Bird Friends 120. Liberty Bell 
78. Flower Friends— 2 
79. Flower Friends—3 (Fourth Grade) 
87. Legends of the Springtime — 1 22. Hawthorne’s Golden Touch 
be Soe} = gor dies 
188. Crusoe — 4 89. Story of Longfellow 
190. Children of History —2 90. De Soto 
196. Springtime 91. Marquette 
103. Stories and Rhymes of Woodland — 1 
. 104. Stories and Rhymes of Woodland — 2 
(Third Grade) : y 
105. Stories and Rhymes of Birdland —1 
1. Grimm’s Fairy Tales—1 106. Stories and Rhymes of Birdland — 2 
4. Grimm’s Fairy Tales— 2 107. Storiesand Rhymes of Flower-land— 1 
9. Story of Bryant 108. StoriesandRhymes of Flower-land— 2 
13. -Selections from Grimm — 1 125. Selections from Longfellow 
14. Selections from .Grimm — 2 193. Joan of Arc 


(Seven cents each for less than five copies) 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 





Boston 


New York 


San Francisco . 


Chicago 
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PRIMARY EDUCATION DIRECTORY 
OF LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is 
a very serviceable institution for school boards and 
teachers. The right teacher in the right position 
means the highest success for both teacher and pupil. 














Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


ESTABLISHED i890. 


Miss T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


SG Beacon Street, Boston. 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 
8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 


Telephone Connection 





REGISTER NOW. 








Agencies are daily helping others; they will help you. 
Boston, 


ME TEAGHER'S EXCHANGE © 83¢°2%roxon oe 


RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS. 


POSITIONS OF ALL KINDS FOR TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE INSTRUCTORS’ ASS'N 


Write us what you want. 
Free Literature. Address MARION, IND. 


SCHE RME RHOR TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for superior 


366 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK people. We register only reli- 
Established (855 














Between 34th and 35th Sts. able candidates. Services free 
Cuartes W. Moutrorp, Prop. to school officials. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 
Harlan P. French, Pres., W. W. Andrews, Sec’y, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N.Y. 


The Salary your qualifications deserve is increased by an agency registration. 


PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


FREE REGISTRATION 
70 Fifth Avenue 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency “new yous 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and private 


chools in all parts of the country. 
Adviees parents about schools. Wm. O. PRATT, Manager 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


2360 og” ag Circle, Memphis, Tenn. 

= Title , Birmingham, Ala. 509 Journal Bldg., Portland, Ore. 
A. ivd ., Chicago, IH. 2161 Shattuck Avenue, Berkeley , Cal. 

rite asonic Temple, Denver, Col. 510 Spring Street, Los Angeles, Cale 














40th year. First class equipment. Operates locally and nationally. 
Direct calls from school officers. Direct recommendations. Well 
prepared teachers in great demand. 205 D 7th St., Allentown, Pa. 








2A Park Street, Boston , Mass 
156 Fifth _ ‘New York, N.Y. 
549 Union Arcade, Pittsburgh , Pa. 


THE MIDLAND SCHOOLS TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OF DES MOINES, IOWA 





covers the entire field west of the Mississippi and places teachers 
on one of the most liberal contracts. This agency commands 
the confidence of employing officers, conducts a strictly con- 
servative business, and isa member of the National Association 
of Teachers’ Agencies, affiliated with the National Education 
Association. Write to-day for plans. 
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Teachers—Get U. S. Govern- 
ment Jobs 


All teachers, both men and women, 
should try the Government examinations 
soon to be held throughout the entire 
country. Reconstruction work necessi- 
tates thousands of appointments. The 
positions pay from $1100 to $1500; have 
short hours, annual vacations and are 
permanent. Many filing clerks nee«ed. 

Those interested should write immedi- 
ately to Franklin Institute, Dept. [222, 
Rochester, N. Y., for large descriptive 
book, showing the positions open and 
giving many sample examination ques- 





C. R. Scroggie, Proprietor 


tions, which will be sent free of charge. 
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A Crow-bar for Teachers | 


Is it possible that what the gasoline motor 
has done for the transportation of man’s 
body is about to be duplicated by what 
Motion Picture films of an educational charac- 
ter will do for his mind? 

It is doubtless news to most people that 
for four or five years the mind back of one 
of America’s great corporations has directed 
a work, costing millions, which is now being 
offered to teachers and schools at a price 
which makes its use by educators to cost 
almost nothing. We refer to the Ford Motor 
Company, which has quietly become one 
of the leaders in throwing onto the screen 
scenes and processes thoroughly unique and 
witho' it any thought of financial or personal 
reward foritself! 

This Company has sent the most skilled 
photographers to all parts of the United 
States, the islands of the seas, and to Mexico. 
They are ready to go to the uttermost parts 
of the world. The pictures resulting are 
issued by the Ford Motor Company, and 
are released by the Goldwyn Distributing 
Corporation. They are—all of them— 
new to all but the most traveled, and afford 
information and facts bearing on many de- 
partments of knowledge such as history, 
geography, geology, botany, zoology, which 
run through the various films, 

Other pictures disclose processes of manu- 
facture in many lines of business—lines 
unknown to the most of us—such as the 
production of carborundum, the manufac- 
ture of wall paper, of steel, the canning of 
salmon; also the processes of making the 
great American newspaper and the progress 
in common school education. 

In fact, the catalogue of the Ford Educa- 
tional Weekly is replete with films that are 
interesting and instructive, not only to 
boys and girls, but to grown-ups, and these 
films are now being offered to graded schools 
at an almost unbelievable cost. 

It will be worth any teacher’s time and 
attention to examine carefully the advertise- 
ment on back cover page of this issue, which 
speaks of the Ford Educational Weekly. 
And we bespeak for Messrs. Fitzpatrick & 
McElroy a generous response to the in- 
quiries asked for on their coupon. 

That education through the eye reaches 
the brain much more quickly than through 
oral or visual words, is palpably plain. 

Bright pupils in one’s class do not need 
much attention. In fact, bright pupils form 
a small part of a class. But the others— 
the crowd— the mass—how they weigh 
down and almost take the life and the heart 
out of the teacher! What planning is not 
required in order to secure the pupil’s at- 
tention? What would we not do to develop 
their interest? What would we not give to 
induce them to wake up? “Oh, if I could 
just start that boy or that girl!” the teacher 
often exclaims; “then there’d be hope!” 

Now it seems to us that Educational Films 
ate a genuine basis for that hope for a start. 
A good film starts anyone thinking, so if 
only the right films are selected, that boy — 
that girl—that class can be ‘started, and 
not only started, but in the hands of a real 
‘teacher, kept going. 


Teachers Wanted 
$100 to $150 a Month 


All teachers should try the U.S. Govern- 
ment examinations constantly being held 
throughout the entire country. Thou- 
sands of permanent, life positions are to 
be filled at from $1100 to $1800; have 
short Lemans annual vacations, with full 
pay. Those interested should write imme- 
diately to Franklin Institute, Dept. J220, 
Rochester, N. Y., for schedule showing all 
examination dates and places and large 
descriptive book showing the positions open 
and gi many sample examination ques- 
tions, which will be sent free of charge. 





PRIMARY EDUCATION DIRECTORY 
OF LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


The teachers’ agency is alegitimate and helpful institution. 
Some of the very best and very successful educators 
in public schools, colleges and private schools have 











been put there by means of teachers’ agencies. 
THE 
EDMANDS EDUCATORS’ EXCHANCE 
101i TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 
Founded in 1897, by a School Superintendent, its recommendations give 


PERSONAL Service Worth Paying For. MANUAL FREE 











It pays—to pay —to get— more pay. Register Now! 





FREE ENROLLMENT 
Rural, $100 up, month High School, $125 to $200 
Grades, $100 to $130 Special positions up to $2500 
We can a you outright 


NE PACIFIC OFFICE: 
ROCKY MT TEACHERS 


Portland, Oregon. 
ACENCY. EMPIRE BLDG, DENvER.COLO 


Largest Agency in the West 
TEACHERS’ 
Albert 


25 E. Jackson Bid., Chicago 
AGENCY 
NEW YORK . ° ‘ “ 477 Fifth Avenue 


Our booklet ‘‘Teaching as a Busi- 

34th YEAR _ ness’ with timely chapters on Peace 

DENVER 4) oe ymes Building Salaries, Prospects, Critical Letters 
SPOKANE “eee eh Peyton Building 

ADDRESS ANY OFFICE 


of Application, etc., sent FREE, 
THE YATES-FISHER TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
CHICAGO OFFICE: Paul Yates, 624 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
WESTERN OFFICE: John D. Stout, 911 Broadway Bidg., Portland, Oregon 
SOUTHERN OFFICE: H.D. Yates, stahiman Bidg., Nashville, Tennessee 


Have you ever registered with an agency? It pays. 


37th |The Brewer Teachers’ Agency 


OLDEST NATIONAL AGENC 
YEAR 










































No Advance Fee Necessary 
——— ADDRES 8S———_— 

The “The Brewer Teachers’ Agency 
At General National Headquarters 

Auditorium Tower, Chicago, III. 





LARGEST CENTRALIZED AGENCY 
NATIONAL SERVICE 














GRADE AND RURAL TEACHERS WANTED 


Whether you wish a position in the North, South, East or 

West, write National to-day, and application blank will be eomenies nate wre Ss a 
immediately sent. The National Teachers mcy has repre- aoe you 5} the A, glued 
sentatives and cooperating agencies in all principal citiesand febinet pootogis _——— Baga wll “ee 
is continually in touch with the best positions everywhere. 


NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, Executive Offices, 








a oh Now Origins 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


























An Agency registration increases your chances for securing work entirely congenial. 








CLARK FORASINGLE-FEE-YOUJOIN-ALL OFFICES 


CHICAGO NEWYORK BALTIMORE KANSAS CITY,.MO 






LPF \S TALE Srenwavtia FLaTinowBisc. MunseyBL0c  —«N.Y. LiFe Bue. 
AGENCY geaaes toes fase. eee Sadan. 


261 YR. NO EXTRA CHARGE 


TEACHERS WRITE US TO-DAY. 





TEACHERS’ 
st Lake Street, Suite A eS 2 N ( ¥ 


LIA LLL Oe a. | ICAGO 


THE 
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POSITIONS |\DIRECT TO SCHOOL AU rHORITIES: U.S. AND CANADA 
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Chicago Offers Training School Opportunities 





TRAINING SCHOOL For NURSES 


The Michael Reese Hospital 


Groveland and 29th Street., Box 32. Chicago, Illinois 


Registered by the State of Illinois. 
Three year course preparatory instruc- 
tion. Theoretical and practical class 
work throughout the course. Mini- 
mum entrance requirements, two years 
High School work. For information 


apply to 


Miss M. H. MACKENzIE, Superintendent. 


HAHNEMANN HOSPITAL OF CHICAGO 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 
Accredited by State Department of Registration and Education 


3 year course ; ; Practical Experience 
Applicants must meet the requirements of good health, 
of age ( (19-35), good moral character, having two years 
High School education or its equivalent. 
Separate Home for Nurses 

For Catalog and application blanks, address Superin- 
tendent of Nurses, EDNA HOSKINS, R.N., Box Il, 
2814 Ellis Avenue, Chicago. 


PHOTOPLAYS WANTED 


rices paid. YOu can write them. We show 
ow. Rex Publishers, Box 175, C-22, Chicago. 
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Illinois Training School For. Nurses 
Founded ‘80 


Accredited by the Illinois State Department of Registra- 
tion and Education. Offers a broad training to women 
interested in the nursing profession and allied forms of 
public service. Length of course, threé years. Theo- 
retical training based on standard curriculum for train- 
ing schools for nurses. Practical experience in Cook 
County Hospital, 2500 beds. Requirements for enroll- 
ment: physical fitness, full High School credit or its 
educational ooniyslent. Minimum age 20 years, maxi- 
mum age 35 y 

School sntlien rn application blanks will be sent on 
application to the 


Superintendent of Nurses 
509 S. Honore Street Chicago, Illinois 





WASHINGTON BOULEVARD HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL FOR NURSES 

Three year course. Registered by the State of Illinois‘ 

Theoretical and practical class work throughout. All 

departments. Maintenance provided as well as an 

allowance‘each month. For further information write. 

Supt. Nursing School, 2449 Washington Bivd,, Chicago, Ill. 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


PASSAVANT MEMORIAL HOSPITAL 





Accredited by Illinois State Department of Registration 
and Education. Offers a three year course in nursing to 
women between 19 and 35. Minimum educational 
requirement, two years High School. 


For information address 


Eliza C. Glenn, 149 W. Superior St., Chicago, III. 
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A Roadside Bloom 


I’ve never won the gardene ’s art, 
Nor any florist’s touch. 

*Mid rarer blooms I hold no part; 
No heed is given to such 

A simple wayside flower as I — 
Yet God created me 

To sanctify this spot, and try, 
As best I may, to be 

A joy to every passer-by. 


The rose and lily reign with radian‘ 
hue, 
Yet even I may have my mission,too. 
— Frederic A. Whiting 





Peace Opens Hundreds 
Government Jobs for Teachers 


The Coming of Peace will require the 
complete changing of many government 
departments. Some will spread out in 
a manner never before attempted. 
Teachers are specially fitted not only 
to stand well on the examinations, but to 
receive quick advancement after appoint- 
ment. Those interested can get a free 
list of positions obtainable and free 
sample questions by dropping a postal 
at once to Franklin Institute, Dept. J 221, 
Rochester, N. Y. Immediate action is 
necessary as the examinations are likely 
to be announced any day now. 








Here Are 


Send for them now. 


A New School Year! New Duties! New Inspirations! 








Some New Books for Teachers 
Begin the new year right 


Here are books for READING, LANGUAGE, NUMBER 


WORK, 


NUMBER WORK 


Lesson Plans in Arithmetic by 
Whittington and O’Neill. 
' 256 pages. 50 cents. 

Drills and exercises in number work 

for second, third and fourth years. 


READING 


Blackboard Reading by Maude 
Moore. 
160 pages. Cloth, 50cents. 

Deals definitely and explicitly with 
the very first steps in teaching children 
to read, giving sentences to be used, 
and exact directions as to how to 
proceed with each lesson. 


Story Plays for Little Ones by 
Emma M. Maguire. 
128 pages. Cloth, 50 cents 
A fund of stories written in dramatic 
form ready for action. Choice. can 
be made by teacher to suit grade and 
ability of pupils. 


BOSTON. - 





BUSY WORK, 











LANGUAGE WORK 


Language Games by Myra King. 
Postpaid, 50 cents 
Lively games for fixing habits ‘of 
correct speech. 


Daily Lesson Plans in English 
by Caroline Griffin. 
160 pages. 50 cents 
Lesson Plans, with material, needed, 
arranged for daily use for each week 
of the first four years. Especially 
fine for rural teachers. 


The Teacher’s Robinson Crusoe 
by Samuel Allison. 

190 pages. Cloth, 50 cents. 
Arranged so as to use the story to in- 
troduce the development of industry 
in producing shelter, food and clothes 
to meet the needs of man. 


An American Robinson Crusoe 
by Samuel Allison. 
171 pages. Cloth, 50 cents, 
Text same as “Teacher’s Robinson 
Crusoe”’; arranged for reading by pupils. 
Without lesson plans and suggestions 
found in the Teacher’s book. 


ORs -EDUCATIONAL _ PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
: “NEW YORE ~~ .: 


CHICAGO 


CONSTRUCTION 


WORK 


OCCUPATION OR BUSY WORK 


When First We Go to School 
by M. Helen Beckwith. 
Cloth, 50 cents. 
Lesson plans with seat work; subjects 
with reference to the different months. 





Seat Work and Sense Training 
by Christiana Mount. 
Cloth, 50 cents. 
Material for one hundred days, in- 
cluding games, paper cutting and 
folding, drawing and modeling. 


A Year of Primary Occupation 
Work by Etta Merrick Graves. 
3 Vols. Each, 50 cents. 


Vel. I 1st Term, Oct., Nov., Dec. 
Vol. II 2nd Term, Jan., Feb., March. 
Vol. III 3rd Term, April, May, June. 


Fully illustrated, with photo ‘craphs 
of the finished work, charts, patterns 
and poster work. 


Around the Year with the Little 
Bennetts by Dorothy Howe. 
127 pages. Cloth, 50 cents 
‘Plenty of work in freehand diawing, 
cutting, and shaping, with appr priate 





activities in speech, song and | notion. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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BRADLEY 


HELPS 





TO SUCCESSFUL TEACHING 











Bradley’s Phonetic Desk Card 
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8291 This device is designed for review work in phonetics, 
and should be placed before pupils after they have ma-tered 
the simple phonograms and consonants. The card offers severa | 
hundred possible combinations and covers the simple phonetic 
words taught during the first stages of the development of reacd- 
ing. Put up in durable box. 

Price, per box, $0.20; mailing weight, 7 oz. 


Economo Word Builder No. 1 


8271 A new, large type word builder. Printed on high-grade 

tag stock, which will prove of exceptionally good wearing qual- 

ity. The box is made especially strong to withstand the con- 

stant handling and hard usage to which the “builder” box. 

is subjected. Contains an extra large quantity of tablets. 
Price, per box, $0.20; mailing weight, 7 oz. 


Sidens Phonetic Drill Cards 





8252 Designed to assist the teacher by providing materm] 
fer drill, necessary to fix the common phonograms in the pupil’s 
mind. The phonogramsare printed on hinged cards7 x8 inches. 
Twenty cards, neatly packed in cardboard box, forming three 
hundred and twenty word combinations. 
Price, per box. $1.50; mailing weight, 2 lbs. 


Economo Number Builder No. 1 


8281 A new number builder, printed on heavy manila stock, 

with large numerals in bold type. It contains a large quantity 

of numerals from 1 to 0 and supply of mathematical denomi- 

nations. Put up in box made especially strong so that it will 

withstand constant handling. An exceptionally fine builder. 
Price, per box, $0.20; mailing weight,7 oz. 











Branch or agency near to you? 





Bradley Materials are the result of more than fifty years of constant study of 
primary school conditions and aims. Their value has been proven in extensive 
tests, made by progressive teachers in their daily work. They are recognized as 
the standard in all primary educational circles. 
material when a better quality is available and easily obtainable from a Bradley 


Why be satisfied with inferior 

















Word-Making Tablets 
W 


8404 This box contains a good selection of capitals, small 
letters and numerals in more prominent type than the rest of 
the series, printed on both sides of tablets an inch square and as- 
sorted as in fonts of type, for word-making. 

Price per box, $0.20; mailing weight, 5 oz. 


Stewart’s Number Matching Device 




















STEWART'S 
NUMBER MATCHING 
DEVICE 


A Owens 
Teachung 


Suey Wort 
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8018 A number matching outfit which can be used equally 

well as a game or as busy work for the teaching ef numbers from 

1 to 100. An interesting, simple method of number teaching. 
Price, $0.15; mailing weight, 5 oz. 


Bradley’s Number Work for Beginners. 





8265 A unique number matching device including a card on 
the edge of which square notches are cut, the sections between 
the notches bearing answers to problems printed on small tablets 
which fit into the notched squares. 

By reversing the cards, the pupil has the answer to each problem. 

All addition, subtraction, multiplication, division and fac- 
toring combinations from one to ten, are provided fer. Put 
up in durable box. 

Price, $0:20; mailing weight, 5 oz. 


Embeco Sentence Builder 


8011 A selection of words for expression sentence building, 
printed on heavy manila tablets, in large type, with each word 
duplicated in medial script on the severse side. When properly 
ut tegether the words form the first basal stery in Book I, 
‘Progressive Road to Reading.” 
Price, per box $0:15; mailing weight, 6 oz. 


Fhe Bradley Catalogue contains 144 pages of vital interest to every teacher. A post card request will place a copy on your desk. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
} Chicago: Thomas Charles Co. } Kansas City: Hoever Bres. ! 
! — : —— — ed 
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Makes Them Eager to Learn! 





Introduce .a. Motion Picture film of the Ford Educational Weekly 
into.your school and you will see how it instantly makes pupils eager to learn! 


Yes — the eye tells the brain many a 
truth better and more quickly than words. Up- 
to-date teaching is therefore now using highgrade 
Motion Pictures in class rooms of all grades. 


Motion Pictures wake up the “sleepers.” 
They speed up those already mentally alert. 
In fact, Ford Weekly films are dynamic in 
pedagogical results. 


If you want your classes to|win praises 
from parents; your ability and reputation as 
a teacher to increase— show your pupils good 
Educational Motion Pictures— frequently. 


The Ford Motor Company, in the 
furtherance of knowledge, but at actual loss 
to itself, produces one Educational Film every 
week—52 films a year—at a cost to a school 
of only $12 per annum, plus 60 cents war tax. 


The films are instructive, educational, 
marvelous in detail, wonderful in scope— high 
class in every respect. 


Think of having 52 educational films 


a year for less than 25 cents per week, and of 
being permitted to use any film as long and as 
often as you like—without added cost. 


What a boon toateacher! What a gift to a pupil! 
Think it over. Talk it over with your Board or your 














Catalogue of Films 


The following is a portial list of films 
ready for instant delivery. A new one is 
added each week. Ask for full catalogue. 
NO. TOPIC 
131. What Uncle Sam Can Do for Two 
ents. 
132. The Truth about the Liberty Motor. 
133. Hang it all! (Story of making wall 
paper.) : 
Mt. Edith Cavell — Canada’s Moun- 
tain of Tears. 
Rough Stuff (Story of making car- 
borundum.) 
. The Story of Steel. 
. Good Roads. 
. Going Up (Ascent of Mt. Hood.) 
. Can the Fish(Story of salmon packing) 
. From Mud to Mug (Story of pottery 
making.) 
Making Ukeleles. 
- When Black is Red (Story of the great 
newspaper.) 
. Pure Havana (Trip through Havana.) 
. School Days (Progress in American 
Schools.) 


. Sweetness (Story of making sugar.) 
A_Reel Journey to the Capital of 
Panama. 


. God's Handiwork—Scenic Wonders in 
Canadian Rockies. 

. Days of Real Sport—a Boy Scout 
Picture. 


Released through Goldwyn 
Distributing Corporation. 











Principal or Head Master and you or your school become a subscriber. 


Will you please tell us, by checking the squares on the 
coupon below, whether or not your school has a projector (the instru- 
ment which throws the picture onto the screen), and if it has, whether 
or not your school is a subscriber to the Ford Educatioual Weekly? If 
your school has no projector, check the squares about Projectors, the 
Ford Educational Weekly and Catalogue of Films. 


And remember—if your school has a projector, you can 
immediately order for $12.60 per annum, 52 of these wonderful Educa- 
tional Films a year! And you can place such order with any office of the 
Goldwyn Distributing Corporation (to be found in 22 principal cities) 
or with any Ford Motor Company branch office, or by writing to us. 
Don’t forget! Please check, sign, tear off and mail the coupon Teday. 
FITZPATRICK & McELROY, 202 South State St., Chicago, tl. 


FITZPATRICK & McELROY. 
202 South State Street, Chicago, Hlincis Dept. B. 
0 Yes. O No. Has your school a projector? 
O Yes. O No. Is your school now a subscriber to the: Ford Educational Weekly 
0 Yes. O No. Please send sample form of Ford Weekly order blank, for inspection. 
I would like more information about 
O Projectors. O Ford Educational Weekly. O Catalogue of Films 
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